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We understand your need 


You have long been interested in writing: you have tried: you have had 
some encouragement, some set-backs; and now more than anything else 
you want to know just what your chances are, where you stand, what 
you've got to learn and how long it wiii take. 

You don’t want mere flattery, or any amateurish chatter about the obvious. 
You want the word of an experienced editorial mind and you want ** 

straight. 


Our writers are published 


When I say “our writers” I mean those who accept our appraisals and act 
upon our advice. Many do; these make the table of contents and book- 
store windows. These fine people are succeeding in all our states and in 
other countries. Three western writers reported on this page recently that 
they sold everything they wrote. We criticized, trained them. There is no 
substitute for intelligent direction in learning any art. Writing is no exception. 
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Where else will you find these qualifications? 


The senior member of our literary partnership, before he spent all his time 
helping others, sold his own stories to the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
"‘Woman’s Home Companion, and other mags. For two years he was Fiction 
Editor of Collier's. He is author of the standard works in this country on 
fiction, “Narrative Technique” and “The Technique of the Novel.” He 
lectured at Columbia and taught fiction at N.Y.U. six years. Writers he 
and Mrs. Uzzell have trained are now in the whole range of our magazines, 
in the bookstores with the best seller novels, and among them are several 
leading authors today. 


Here's what and how much 


Manuscript criticism: an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, 
fee $5. A collaborative-consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue 
penciling, replotting suggestions, and advice, $10. These fees are for 
stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, one 
dollar a thousand words. Fees for novels on request stating nature of work. 
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INQUIRY LETTERS G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED FREE ADVICE 
ANSWERED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION AND INFORMATION 


If you fear critics or Our 16-page pamph 
doubt that anyone THOMAS HO UZZELL let giving advice of 
can understand your agents and critics 
problem, we espe- CAMELIA Ww. UZZELL and talks on success 
cially invite you to by noted authors we 
write to us. STILLWATER ¢« OKLAHOMA have trained. 

Our services and 
fees explained. 





We will answer 
promptly and Tree errrrrrrrrrrnr Ss fae 2 2s ee 


personally. } Free. Send for it. 
ous L 






































Good Rates for Shorts 
Sir: 

It would be appreciated if you could spread 
the word that we are very much in the market 
for short shorts of between 1,000 and 1,300 
words. For these we are paying $100 on accept- 
ance. 

WYILuiAM JEFFERS, 
Managing Editor, Varsity, 
54 Vanderbilt Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


* Varsity is published by the Parents’ Institute, Inc. 
and is a “young man's magazine."—Ed. 


The Glory That Was Greece 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading a book called 
“Gus The Great.” It is a national best seller, 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, and was sold 
to pictures. When I finished, I began to muse 
over the familiar ring of the author’s name: 
Thomas W. Duncan. A plunge into my shelf of 
pulps brought up the answer. On the contents 
page of 10-Story Mystery Magazine and again 
in an old Detective Tales, I found the name 
of Thomas W. Duncan nestling close to my own. 


This little experience provided an interesting 
pastime with which to waste a couple of hours 
that should have been spent on writing a cur- 
rent order. Are you listening, Scott Meredith, 
Harry Widmer, Kap, Bob Erisman, Bob 
Lowndes? . . . So I proceeded to go through the 
rest of my pulp files and who else do I find 
neighboring me on pulp contents pages but 
Cornell Woolrich (William Irish), author of 
movies, 
Dawn,” etc.; Leslie Charteris, author of the 
famous “Saint” series; Richard Sale, author of 
a gang of novels and hit movies, and a raft of 
_ names that you see on screen credits and in the 

big-time slicks all the time, such as Leigh 
Brackett, Stewart Sterling, Joel Townsley Rogers, 
Norbert Davis, etc., etc. Now, where is that lad 
who always pipes up from the back row: “Pulp 
stuff—blood-and-thunder trash turned out by 
hacks.” And, of course, I haven’t- mentioned a 
lot of pulp alumni like Steve Fisher, Paul Ernst, 
Frank Gruber, et al. 

So when some character says: “Oh, that’s the 
kind of thing you write,’ or “Jeeze, you must 
have some wild imagination!” as he watches for 
you to roll an opium pill—when these things 


“The Phantom Lady,’ “Deadline at, 


Tip for 


Hunt-and-Punch 


Typists 


Imagination and two fin- 

gers can turn out a whale 
of a tale — but how does your finished 
manuscript look? If it’s fuzzy with errors 
and erasures it goes to market with a 
No around its neck! 

Give it a break... . There’s one paper 
just made for hunt-and-punch tactics — 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. ... With this 
magic paper, an ordinary pencil éraser 
can wipe out whole paragraphs of mis- 
takes without amateurish smudges, 
gouges, blurs. Re-typing is clean and 
crisp; the whole MS has a Yes look. No 
wonder Eaton’s Corrasable is called the 
“author’s bond” ! 

But see for yourself! Your local station- 
er will demonstrate Corrasable’s magic 
qualities, Or send a dime and the coupon 
below for your own generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


TO: 
ere, 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. G, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond, 


Name 





Street 








’ The Writer’s Digut, 5 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
J.S.A. 


$2.00 the year. 


y "a 


. No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati, O., 








Writers’ Dicest 









ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 












Offers her inspiring, yet practical 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








AUTHORS: 


Dynamic approach to complete market coverage, 
domestic and foreign. All types of manuscripts. 
Write for booklet WD. 


FOWLER, BOND AND HALL 
540 East 89 Street New York, N. Y. 














WHAT LOOKS BETTER READS BETTER 


Why not put editors in a buying frame of mind 
with professionally typed manuscripts easy on their 
eyes? I’m quick, correct, qualified. 

Also N. Y. Secretarial Service for out-of-town writers. 









_— LYNNE LOVELACE 
WA 8-4620 
720 West 170th St. New York 32, N. Y. 

























PALMS IN THE GULF BREEZE! 


Fishing, Sailing, Swimming, Semi-tropical 
moon. Swank hotel headquarters . . . . This 
—and Southwest Writers’ Conference, too. 
Famous authors. Editors. Publishers. Rep- 
resentative from major Hollywood studio. 
Win — $1,000.90 in awards for original 
manuscripts .... Autograph parties... . 
You owe it to yourself to attend this meet- 
ing, to do something about your unsold 
manuscripts. 


Send your address on a one-cent card for 
the details to— 


DIRECTOR DEE WOODS 
406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Important Date: June 6-9, '48 


FIFTH 
SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


happen, don’t reach for the ice pick. Think of 
Mr. Duncan, who, six years ago, when—accord- 
ing to the back of the book jacket—he was 
already at work on “Gus,” was going through 
the same thing and pounding out stuff for Al 
Norton and Rog Terrill. 

Meanwhile, I'll sit back with the rest of the 
boys in the “One-Shot Club,” who have hit 
Collier's once and are knocking themselves out 
trying to repeat, while they continue pounding 
it out for the falsely maligned pulps—good stuff, 
too. 

And here’s to all the future Duncans, Wool- 
richs, Fishers, etc., even now lurking behind 
the lurid covers of too many pulps! 

RosBert TURNER, 

636 Ridgewood Road, 
Washington Lake Estate, 
Westwood, N. J. 


One Way to Buy Groceries 
Sir: 

The Grocer’s Digest uses articles about suc- 
cessful independent retail grocers and articles 
dealing with general merchandising techniques 
that can be applied to retail grocery _stores. 
Manuscripts should be between 750 and 1500 
words and written with a generous sprinkling 
of human interest and facts that other grocers 
can use to advantage in their own businesses. 

We pay 1c a word on publication. Articles 
about individual retailers should be accompanied 
by good photographs of the store and its owner. 


Manuscripts should be mailed with return 
postage attached to Horace Barks, editor, 228 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. Sample copy 
on request. 

Horace Barks, Editor, 
The Grocer’s Digest. 


The “Yores" Have It 
Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Johnston McCulley’s 
article, “The Western Story’s New Look,” but 
take exception to one statement he made: “Few 
Westerners ever said ‘shore,’ ‘yore,’ etc.” 

Now, I don’t know which section of the West 
Mr. McCulley calls home, but if he’d take a deep 
swing down through Texas he could take home 
enough “yores” and “shores” to fill the back end 
of a new Ford pick-up. 

Most of the yarns I write (and sell) are about 
the Southwest, so I had to defend the good old 
“vores” and “shores” I put into the mouths of 
my Texas folks, otherwise my editors might get 
to thinkin’ I wasn’t up on the “New Look” in 
Westerns. 

Dev Ktapp, 
3412 Bonnie Road, 
Austin, Texas, 
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$1,000 and the Moon 
Sin: 

May 31st is mailing deadline for entries in 
the literary contests of the fifth annual South- 
west Writers Conference. 

About $1000 is offered in prizes. 

Sessions held June 6-9 will stress the dual 
job of the writer—how and what to write, where 
and how to sell. 

Publishing advice and editorial contacts will 
be available. A representative of a major Holly- 
wood studio will be present. 

Writers and editors and publishers are in- 
vited to attend the four-day program and meet 
our famous speakers staff, including: Josephina 
Niggli who wrote “Pointers for Play Writing,” 
“Pointers on Writing for Radio” ; Ennen Reaves 
Hall who sells to Black Mask, Ace High West- 
ern, Ranch Romances; Donald Day, regional 
editor of Reader’s Digest ; Garland Roark whose 
Literary Guild “Wake of the Red Witch’ has 
been translated into 14 languages and is being 
filmed; Harnett T. Kane whose “Natchez on 
the Mississippi’ has been best-selling for five 
months and who is currently doing a series for 
The American Weekly ; Ruel McDaniel who has 
sold over six million words to 380 publications, 
and on and on. | 

Let us write you about the autograph parties, 
sailing on the Bay, private consultations for your 
manuscript problems, the ten consolation prizes 

to say nothing about palms in the Gulf 
breeze, a semi-tropical moon plus other details 
on the program. 
Southwest Writers Conference, 
Deze Woops, Director, 
406 So. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


The Free Press 
Sir: 

Houghton Mifflin Company have retained legal 
counsel to determine whether constitutional rights 
have been violated in the seizure by the’ Phila- 
delphia vice squad of Ross Lockridge, Jr.’s best 
selling novel, “Raintree County.” 

“Raintree County” was confiscated from Phil- 
adelphia bookstores recently in a move by city 
officials apparently aimed at “cleaning up the 
book situation.” 

The book has been under attack for alleged 
“blasphemy and obscenity.” However, as the 


publishers pointed out, the aim of “Raintree 


County” is to give a legend of moral and spiritual 
regeneration in which irreverence is presented 
and then refuted. To deny the obscenity charges, 
the publishers said, “Sex exists in God’s creation 
and the artist is entitled to handle it with candor 
even as many of the great classics, ancient and 
modern, have done.” 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 

2 Park St., 

Boston 7, Mass. 


May, 
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To People | 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance. 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
pe. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 

obert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1I.A. 
course was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to N.1.A.”— 
Albert N. Hinman, 1937 East 
Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


T= Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practical training given by 














big metropolitan dailies. 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you wi 
at home, on your own time, you are 
such as metropolitan reporters get. VETERANS: 
It is really fascinating work. Each 
coveted ‘“‘professional’? touch. Then 
you’re ready for market with greatly 

Mail the Coupon Now APPROVED 
But the first step is to take the Writing FOR 
coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
(Founded 1925) 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
u to write by writing. You develop your indjvidual style 
constantly guided by experienced writ- 
ers. You “cover” actual assignments 
week you see new progress. In a mat- 
ter of months you can acquire the THIS 
improved chances of making sales. 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the VETE s’ 
able occupation—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, TRAINING 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicest, May. 








Mr. 
eee Pee PMS ee 
Miss 
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( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(All correspond fidential. No will call on you.) 7-E-668 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 





EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 


with Line.Indicator. Saves eye-strain, 
aids accuracy & speed. All steel— 
Folds—Holds 10-lb. book $2.00 


Money back if not delighted. 


TRUELINE MFG. CO. 
378 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 

















REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


-make yours a professional manuscript 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. |., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 
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Under personal direction of 

















Frederic Taubes 
Oil Painting 
Jacob Getlar Smith 
, Watercolor 





Silvio Scionti—Piano 





Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Poetry and Short Story 


Corpus Christi 
Fine Arts Colony 


June 1-14 
Tuition $25.00 
College Credit $35.00 
Registration fee—$10.00 


For further information write to: 


GLENNA. HOLLAWAY 
Publicity Chairman 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times 


WriIiTeErs’ DIGEST 





Corpus Christi, Texas 
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-Midwestern Conference Prizes 


The Eighth Annual Midwestern Writers’ Con- 
ference, scheduled for June 6-10, is offering 
$6,675 in prizes. The prizes are: 

(1)—$1,000. Novel. Donor, Simon & Schuster, 
Outline, not over 1,500 words. Deadline, June 1. 
Instalment of 50,000 words, or completed manu- 
script; deadline September 15. 

(2)—$1,000. Novel. Donor, Doubleday & 
Company. Same conditions as above. 

(3)—$1,000. Non-fiction, book length. Donor, 
Doubleday & Company. Outline, not over 1,500 
words; deadline, June 1. Instalment of 50,000 
words, or completed manuscript; deadline, Sep- 
tember 15. 

(4)— $1,000. Non-fiction, book length. Donor 
Simon @& Schuster. Same conditions as above. 

The above awards are in the nature of advance 
royalties and will not be bestowed unless manu- 
script submitted is found worthy of publication. 

(5)—$350. The Book I Should Like to Write. 
Not more than 500 words, by June 1. First prize, 
$200; second prize, $100. Fifty $1.00 prizes with 
honorable mention. 

(6)—$500. Short Stories, 1,000-5,000 words. 
First prize, $300; second prize, $100; third prize, 
$50. Fifty $1.00 prizes with honorable mention. 

(7) —$250. Donor, Ziff-Davis Publishing Com- 
pany. 2,500 words. Suitable for publication in 
Mammoth Western Stories, Mammoth Amazing 
Stories, Mammoth Adventure Stories. 

(8)—$245. Mystery Short Stories, 4,000-6,000 
words. First prize, $120. Donor, Street & Smith’s 
Detective Story Magazine (or 2 cents a word if 
less than 6,000 words). Manuscript becomes 
property of donor and will be published in that 
magazine. Second prize, $75. Third prize, $50. 

(9)—$600. Non-Fiction Articles, 2,500 to 
3,500 words. First prize, $300. Donor, Coronet 
Magazine. Manuscript becomes property of the 
magazine and will be published in Coronet. 
Second prize, $150. Donor, Medical Center Pub- 
lications. (General, not medical, article; manu- 
script will belong to writer.) Third prize, $100. 
Fifty $1.00 prizes with honorable mention. 

(10)—$200. Juvenile Fiction. Any age. (State 
the age for which you are writing.) Any length. 
First prize, $100. Second prize, $75. Twenty-five 
$1.00 prizes with honorable mention. 

(11)—$50. Donor, JR. Magazine. Manuscript 
becomes property of donor and will be published 
in JR. For this prize, registrants may choose 
either one of two classifications: 1. A serial story, 
2 to 3 parts, each not over 1,500 words, for 9 
to 12-year-olds. (2) A series of three or four 
stories about same boy or girl, to be used in con- 


secutive issues. Not over 600 words, preferably_ 


shorter. See.“Fun for Sandy,’ March JR. For 
pre-school through first year of primary. 
(12)—$75. Plays. Three one-act plays. 
(13) —$50. One-act play. Donor, Friends of 
Drama. 
(14)—$25. Play for children. 
(15)—$100. Poetry. Book of Verse. 
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(16)—$50. Poems in any form. Prizes awarded 
on basis of comparative literary merit. First 
prize, $25. Second prize, $15. Third prize, $10. 
Donor of first prize, Keith Preston Memorial 
Award. . 

(17)—$30. Best light verse. Donor, Keith 
Preston -Memorial Award, First prize, $20. 
Second prize, $10. 

(18)—$25, Poems for children. 
$15 ; second prize, $10. 

Twenty-five $1.00 prizes with honorable men- 
tion, winners chosen from all sections above. 

Entry in contests is-limited to members of 
the Writers’ Conference. Membership annual fee, 
$1.00, renewable each October. Registration fee 
for one manuscript in any contest, $3.00. (Three 
poems in one entry.) Writers may enter several 
manuscripts in various contests, if they desire to 
register for more than one. For complete details, 
write: 


First prize, 


Midwestern Writers’ Conference, 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Pulp Reunion 
Sir: 

Wednesday evening, May 19, 1948, at 8:30 
P.M., at the Hotel Astor, the Pulp Writers’ 
Section of the Authors’ League is having an 
open meeting, not only for its members, but for 
writers of pulp who are not yet members. 

Among the guest speakers, we expect Leo 
Margulies to represent the publishers, Ed Bodin 
to speak for the agents, Oscar Schisgall will 
talk about the transition from pulps to slicks, 
and William Byron Mowery will discuss craft 
problems which confront the pulp writer. 

PauLINE BLtoom, Chairman, 
Pulp Writers Section, 
The Authors Guild. 


Sweet Tooth 
Sir: 

We’re stepping up our editorial program here, 
and we're especially interested in merchandising 
articles on candy: How wholesalers of candy 
have hit upon good ideas to move more of it. 
How retailers have done the same. 

Articles about new wholesale candy outlets, 
new candy stories, new techniques used in selling 
candy are what we need most. 

Best, length is about 1,000 words. If the sub- 
ject warrants, we can use up to 2,000. Good 
photos (store scenes, store and window displays, 
persons) are always welcome. 

Payment is 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 
Photos $3 and up. Reply within two weeks. 

Please don’t rewrite clippings. We subscribe 
to good agencies and have most of them. Elab- 
oration by followup and personal interview is 
what we need. 

Crypve C. Hatt, Editor, 

Candy Merchandising 

400 West Madison Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois. . 


May, 1948 











Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


For Catholic Writers 
e 1948 e 


Three fellowships in fiction are available to 
lay Catholic writers in 1948. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1800, payable in 12 monthly in- 
stallments, $800 of which will be in the nature 
of an outright award, and $1000 an advance 
against royalties. The fellowships will be 
awarded on the basis of sample chapters 
and a complete synopsis of the proposed 
novel. The finished manuscript must be in the 
hands of the publisher within one year after 
the granting of the fellowship. Write for com- 
plete information and application blank. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 























WRITERS* COLONY 


You are cortialty invited to spend your vacation in N. H. with me 
July-August. Personal Private . instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 





1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......++- $1.00 
b—WRIT : HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ......++++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything).......-.+ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT S ! (Advance Tecanie MO)occcee 2.00 

N! (Advance orders)......++ 2.50 


5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EAR 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Eight Patterns Expl.).. 3.00 


MILDRED I. REID 
21312 Ridge Blvd. Evanston, lilinols 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy ‘and minor 
corrections free. 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,000 
55c¢ per thousand words—over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave ammond, Ind. 








Phone: Sheffield 9728 R 
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DOUBLE werrinc INCOME 


anne SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
more—by devoting your writ- 
character moti- 


A “Sherwood Brief’’ a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentra 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you = your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy w: 
‘ou will be ee: at oA Nf it is = write 

cessfully” using ‘Ss " One client" oote "Ss 
stories from 4 priete: - pS writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


1S BRS) 5 83954), (010) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 









Writers’ DIcEest 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

ere is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 

lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 

ou have it, some simple cause prevents your work 

‘from clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you.. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 

poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and _in winning an- 
jms of and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
two standard textbooks; my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
t .07, and Poets’ H . $2.50, both postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD B kill, Del » N.Y. 














A DISTINCTIVE SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Selling writers come to me again and again for manuscript 
typing which suits their needs and fits their pocketbooks 
snugly. Because I like writing, I like to see writing look 
well—result, a distinctive manuscript from every rough 
draft which comes to my desk. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Mass. 











PROFESSIONAL 


Meu: 
SHORT COURSE 


June 7-10, 1948 


presented by 


The University of Oklahoma 


Address inquiries to: 


Professor Walter S. Campbell 


Department of English 


UNIVERSITY OF ORLAHOMA 


Norman, Oklahoma 





It Takes More Than Luck 
Sir: 

I reported to the Dicest about the first of 
last year about my writing. At that time, I 
had eight sales to the outdoor field and had 
high hopes of “hitting” with fiction, I received 
so many letters from readers wishing me luck 
that I would like to report on my progress 
since that time. I sold twenty-four stories and 
articles to national publications in the year 
1947, winding up the year with four fiction 
sales. Three of these were westerns and one a 
“slick” short-short. Starting in the new year 
with enthusiasm high, I sold thirteen stories 
and articles in the first two months. Of these 
six were western fiction yarns in 5 to 6 thousand 
word length. One of my first outdoor stories 
entitled “Kid Days,” and published in January 
1948 issue of Field and-Stream, was selected 
for re-publication by Sportfolio in their May 
issue of this year. I had the almost unbelievable 
luck to sell six out of seven western yarns 
written in a row. My “Sandstone” series of 
humorous western tales is appearing each month 
in Leo Margulies mag West, and I received an 
appointment as a steady contributor for this 
region from the sporting mag Hunting and 
Fishing. 

This letter may seem to be all “I,” but I 
do not intend it that way. Nothing spurred me 
to greater effort than the letters from readers 
who had finally started to “click,” and I hope 
that this letter will do the same for some other 
person. 

Francis H. AmMEs, 
Dundee, Oregon. 


Chilly for May 
Sir: 

Everything concerned with skiing, anywhere 
in the world, is of interest to us—features on 
ski personalities, ski areas, ski techniques and 
methods, and short analytical treatments of new 
ski equipment or of fashion trends. 

We also buy short ski poems, news stories, 
and even printed a murder mystery in the last 
issue this year, It was a ski-area murder, of 
course. 

We publish ten times a year, on the first 
and fifteenth of the month, November through 
March. Publication now in 11th year, Cir- 
culation mostly by subscription, $1 yearly. 

We pay one cent a word for stories, flat rate 
of $2 minimum for poems, and up to $5 for 
photos. Best market at present is for 1000 
features. 

New writers will be well-treated, and any new 
idea for a news-feature or fiction piece will 
be considered with honest interest. No _hide- 
bound rules. ‘ 

Rosert M. STEVENs, 
Managing Editor, 
Ski News, and the 
American Ski Annual, 


- Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Verse Writers 


Sir: 

The Staten Island Poetry Society, which was 
organized on February 21st, 1947, meets on the 
first Tuesday of each month, at 8 p.m. in the 
Port Richmond Public Library, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The Society has a member- 
ship of 41, including Associate and Honorary 
Members. Associate Members are those who do 
not reside on Staten Island. 

We meet to read and discuss our poetry and 
markets for same. We have guest poets from 
time to time and on such evenings hold an open 
meeting. Membership is cordially extended to 
all who are interested in poetry. 


Lucme CoLEeMAN, 
166 Park Avenue, 
Port Richmond, 
Staten Island 2, N. Y. 


Everyday Verses Wanted 
Sir: 
It may be of interest to your readers to know 


that we are now in the market for everyday verses 
of all types and lengths. 


We are primarily interested in the extremely 
simple, direct, and conversational type of greet- 
ing. Verses should avoid obvious limitations 
wherever possible. 


As a rule only one thought should be de- 
veloped throughout a verse, and it should culmi- 
nate im a logical conclusion. A wish of some sort 
is advisable in verses for our line. 


Raymonp Stark, Editor, 
The Stanley Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


What'll They Think of Next? 
Sir: 

To keep a submission neat, editorial readers 
should place the first page behind the last page 
and continue to do so. The Ms. will then come 
out as it began, and its creases will invite re-use. 


I have, too, an incredible kick to register. Not 
since Robert W. Chambers had a book script re- 
turned to him in its original envelope 25 years 
after he missed it, have I heard of a magazine’s 
losing a submission. 


I heard of it yesterday when the mail brought 
me a letter from a New York taxi driver asking 
what he should do with a Ms. of mine that he 
found in his taxi! I sent his letter to the people 
concerned with the loss, asking them to thank 
me for not suing them. Why sue? We make 
friends or we lose them, according to Dale 
Carnegie; but we don’t lose other—people’s re- 
jectables. 

BaTTELL Loomis, 
201 19th Street, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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16 YEARS OF SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

For 16 years we have 
told you how SSW stu- 
dents sell-and keep on 
selling. For 16 years we 
have been teaching peo- 









STUDENTS SAY 


“It has been proven 
to me that you ex- 
pertly point out a 
glaring fault it 
would take me years 
to discover. An 


° that is on the lev- 

ple to write for money. | el.” writes SSW 
hi student Eleanor 

When you enroll for this Schmid. (This is a 


sample of comments 
we receive constant- 
ly from students on 
the basis of assign- 
ment work and 
sales made.) 


course you have at your 
disposal 16 years of ex- 
perience to supply the 
experience you yourself 
haven't had the chance to obtain. 


This course occupies its unique position. 
because it is a combination of the three com- 
mercial sides of the writing business—the 
viewpoint of the successful author, the suc- 
cessful publisher and the successful agent. 
For that very reason the course is practical 
and not academic. The three angles con- 
verge on one point—sales. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and con- 
tinue to get their share of checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal 
and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 

Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still wen with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the 
business, who will will handle your salable course stories 
on a straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 
The — below could be the beginning of your suc- 


cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 














VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 














Writers’ DIGEST 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








WAIT A MINUTE! 
YOU HAVE A DATE AT HUCKLEBERRY THIS SUMMER! 


The Writers’ Conference that gets results. Write for leafict. 
HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Open July-August 
Poetry—Short Story—Novel— Radio Seript—Juvenilé Fiction 
Nature Appreciation—Painting—Handcrafts 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No ‘charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 45c¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








Rac ede 
ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wacliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
ITING MADE EASY — for a dime each! 


_ptiteall Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Day: 
— Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Tau 

9—How P — Be’ ike’ Story 

10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for- $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System: and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS, 10 Cents 

Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 468, 8161 .W. 3rd St. Los Angeles a. Calif. 


(i ‘lease state if you own PLOT GENIE 
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It Happens to All of Us 
Sir: 

This poor beginning writer has fallen in a 
well and can’t find anybody to pull her out. 

I’ve sold six feature stories to the Sunday 
magazine section of the local paper—average, 
1,000 words each; but that’s where the record 
stops. 

My husband can’t stand the sound of my type- 
writer. Even if it is a quiet deluxe Royal portable, 
it reminds him of a machine gun. 

There are so many: fields of writing, where do 
you begin, anyway? Shall I now write plays, be- 
come a trade journal reporter, amuse the juve- 
niles with articles or stories, write a novel, at 
tempt a short-short, or just stick to the local 
Sunday paper? 

If a person has two hours a day to write, for 
example, and the experts say to write 500 words 
a day if it kills you, that takes up a half hour or 
45 minutes. Then a writer should read govern- 
ment publications and other matters of research 
—for a particular article, or just because a writer 
is supposed to know a little about everything. 
Then he ought to study the latest copies of the 
magazine he is slanting for. He should gulp down 
good books on writing, and not forget to read 
the latest copy of the Writer’s Dicest. He 
should write letters of query and make appoint- 
ments for interviews. He ought to know what is 
in the daily paper. If taking a writing course, 
said writer should work on his scrapbook of good 
beginnings and endings, etc. 

And in-between, if the writer is a housewife, 
she should scrub the floors and mend hubby’s 
socks. 

How does a writer budget his time? Do other 
writers have these mental doldrums, and how 
do they get rid of them and start the checks 
rolling in? 

Mrs. DoNnALpD SCHROEDER, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Comic Market 
Sir: 

Treasure Chest, a fact and fiction comic maga- 
zine, is in the market for scripts, We’d like to 
see fiction scripts, 4 or 6 pages, in either one or 
several episodes. The factual one should be on 
subjects that would interest fifth to eighth grad- 
ers, and they must be accompanied with refer- 
ences to source material. 

Our rates on scripts are $8.00 per page. We 
also have a spot for good, action-filled text stories 
of all kinds,” 1500-2000 words each or 1 to 4 
part serials. Since the magazine is distributed in 
the schools, we cannot use any “Super” or 
“Fantastic” stuff of any kind, cither in scripts 
or stories. Our rates on text stories start at 2 
cents per word. We’ll send samples on request. 

Josepu G. ScHALLER, Jr., 
Editor, Treasure Chest, 
124 East Third St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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Nursery Equipment Needs 
Sir: 

Juvenile Merchandising is in the market for 
articles of 800-1000 words on nursery furniture 
departments in department stores or in furniture 
stores or on juvenile furniture specialty stores. 
Articles should deal with .the merchandising of 
nursery furniture and wheel goods (baby car- 
riages, strollers, tricycles), display methods, ad- 
vertising and promotion, business-getting ideas, 
along with a description of the department or 
store. 

Photos of the store or department interior, 
of window displays, are suitable. 

We are particularly interested in getting ma- 
terial from western, mid-western or southern 
states. 

We are the trade magazine of the nursery 
furniture and wheel goods field, going to nursery 
furniture buyers (dept. stores) and retailers all 
over the country. 

Payment is lc per word, $2.50 per photo, 
on publication. 

Report is made promptly on submitted 
material. 

Ex.vira Grippa, Editor, 
Juvenile Merchandising, 
114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Sky Fighter Veterans 
Sir: 

Rummaging through trash in the attic the 
other day,’I came across an ald copy of Sky 
Fighters, pulp mag. It is Volume 1, Number 1, 
both covers off, but otherwise not bad. Lead story 
is “Scream of the Condor,” a complete novel, by 
George Bruce ; also a novelette—“Dark Angel” — 
by Arthur J. Burks; and others, including Joe 
Archibald. I’m sure these gentlemen are—or 
were—old friends of WD. If they’re still in cir- 
culation perhaps the mag would interest them; 
or maybe some other writer would like it. Date 
of issue is July, 1932. 

G. E. Hora, 
4350 West 25th Place, 
Chicago 23, Il. 
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ARE YOU OVERLOOKING PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding Origi- 
nals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is the high 
price paid for acceptable material. 


| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both Individual Criticism and 
Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book Pub- 
lications. 


Write for FREE Booklet— 
WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywoed Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








SUMMER WRITING VACATION 


In beautiful Carolina mountains. June, July, August. 
Noted American  novelist-teacher. Non-commercial ; 
reasonable fees. Free cabins; food at cost. Spend two 
delightful weeks for less than sale of one pulp. Re- 
write that novel, shorts or play with teacher that 
knows. One student Book-of-the-Month. Information: 
Harry Harrison Kroll, care Bobbs-Merrill Co., Pub- 
lishers, Indianapolis 7, 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








HELP! 


To writers in gies their stories, articles, etc., in 
shape is why I’ve sold their stuff to all types of 
markets. Of the dozens of sales I’ve made, most of the 
material was gotten into shape by my help. (Last sold 
to N. Y. Times). 

Seating fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 1000 ad- 
ditional, 10% on sales. 

John T. Kieran 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 











CANADIANS—TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


Constantly typing RADIO SCRIPTS, NOVELS, SHORTS, GAGS, 
ARTICLES & POETRY for Canadian writers. All typing to 
editorial requirements and PROOF READ. ‘Absolutely ye errors 
in spelling, typing or punctuation. Superior work at reason- 


able prices. 
E. L. FROST 
GRover 9549 


2848 Danforth Avenue Toronto 13, Canada 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


¢ $1,230 for a magazine story! 

¢ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

e $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
* “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











help you. mits 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%. and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





If you wont results: Den't. t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


e fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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CONTENTS 
May, !948: ; > Writer's Digest 


THE FORUM 

THE CONTROVERSIAL ARTICLE 

WRITTEN TRUTHFULLY Nellie C. Whitlatch 22 
BACKGROUND SELLS THE ADVENTURE STORY Robert Kuehnle 28 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER Harriet A. Bradfield 35 
| STILL GET THOSE SLIPS O. B. ‘Myers 41 
RADIO AND TELEVISION Helen Rowland 44 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT............... 

WRITER'S SUMMER CONFERENCES 

AN IDEA A DAY 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 

able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 

home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 

(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read' without 

delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of coopera- 

tive basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and care- 
fully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. Write 
first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


{INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


oolp) PHILADELPHIA 6 ------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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IT 
nee eee “The future belongs to those who prepare 


Sir: for it sow.” 


We are interested in obtaining untried play 
scripts—mainly three-act plays. ha A R & N E L WwW (@] @] D 
Our school is a practical theatre workshop 
in which advanced students work constantly in 
the production of plays. We would like to 
obtain untried scripts with the ultimate aim of 
producing them publicly. Although we cannot 


is ; by the Book-of-the Month Club, and that 
offer payment, the writer gets the opportunity 
iS scolar his play produced by professional latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


students. Fiction 

Radio 

ETrHEtYN R. THRASHER, English 

Karay Studios, . Journalism 

1719 Walnut Street, Professional How to Study 

a 2 a Speaking 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 2 Humor & re Bot writi 

Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & 


Humor Moves For Writers Aric & Feature 


Sir: « Publicity a 
< ews pape 
Inadvertently (a $5 word if I ever heard one), juveniio. 

Harriet Bradfield, in her “N. Y. Market Letter,” Screen 

gave my address as 10 E. 40th St. We did move, (Approved for ee non-quota Foreign 

and Humor Business, the trade journal of the 

comedy world, is actually at 104 E. 40th St., Established in 1923 

New York City 16. Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
GrorcE Lewis, Editor, manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
Humor Mosdeses. writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent. 
Second Rung Coming Up 6001 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Californie, 
Sir: 

I have sold my first juvenile story, and I wish Courses in 
to give Sip cousin it is due. Your worthwhile 


magazine - taught me a lot, so thanks a mil- MAGAZINE WRITING 


lion! Poe. Fiction—Non-Fiction 

I also know, now, that my family is a good 
critic; for as a writer, they had always consid- 
ered me a sort of a stinker! but this juvenile pee . ae 

good a H agazine Institute, a private school owned a 

story they, f oF aes, agreed, = . Encour operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
aged by this, I sent it out . . . but would the practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
editor like it? He did. It was a proud day for ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
myself and the family when we saw the story in you send is returned with detailed criticism. ; 


print two months later! EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


Mrs. AuGcusta VEQUIST, An experienced friiter or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
108 North 22 St., questions, - a — find the VETERANS: 
type of work for which you are 
St. Joseph, Mo. naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own femal c- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, 
. whatever you are best suited to proved for vet- 
What's Money Anyway? do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE : 
; today. Canadians may make pay- erans’ training. 
Sir: ments in Canadian funds. 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 








Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 














Our rate of payment for contributions ac- Reed Eéivor-in-Chief Robert Smith's best-selling “BASE 
cepted, formerly listed at Yc per word, is now 
changed as follows: THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


4 Dept. 85, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Length—X. Payment—$3-$25 by arrangement. R a hejeller Cunaet. ‘New York 20, N. Y. 


Assigned articles are paid on the basis of $50 Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
maximum including photos. j 
We realize this may cut down contributions 
but our revenue budget leaves no alternative. 
Joun P. McCautey, 
Managing Editor; Alaska Life, 
708 American Building, 
_ Seattle 4, Wash. 





(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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Fact is, we don’t always expect literary gems, perfect in every detail of 
technique, from the writers who send us scripts on the ““Newcomers’’, basis 
as outlined below. Very often scripts come in which are entirely salable 
and which we can take right to market; but we’re just as sympathetic 
toward and interested in the scripts which aren’t quite up to par, because 
we realize many of the writers have a lot to learn or they'd have sold 
enough to apply and be accepted for representation on straight commis- 
sion basis. 


In other words, don’t hesitate to send us some of your material because 
you feel that your work hasn’t yet reached the stage of development where 
an agency wouldn’t be interested, As far as this agency is concerned, what 
we're seeking is a spark: a feeling for words and language, aYeft knack 
of characterization, a sense of drama or plot—one of the signs which 
to the experienced eye means a writer who may go to the top of the pile. 
Show us that spark, and we'll assume management of your career and 
work with you inch-by-inch to your goal. 

\. The reason’s simple enough. Think Hemingway’s agents are sad be- 
cause they worked and sweated over his technique and career when he was 
just another guy trying to make a sale or two? 


NEW TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 


on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis and report, 
suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, 
payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand 
words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) 
$25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all 
fees after we make several sales for new clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works 
with the writer from plot idea through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon re- 
quest. A stamped, self-addréssed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. _ 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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I; YOU would enjoy fishing for fourteen 
foot sharks with bass tackle, bailing out of 
an airplane to see if your parachute works, 
or going over Niagara Falls in a barrel, you 
will enjoy tackling a controversial article 
for a national magazine. In common with 


writing the controversial article, these en- 
terprises are full of thrills and are highly 
unpredictable in outcome. If you win, you 
find a terrific satisfaction. 

“Is Socialized Medicine Better Than 
Private Medical Attention?” is an example 


The 


Controversial 


Article: 


By Edward Churchill 


of the general controversial article handled 
by such publications as Look, Life, Liberty 
or Collier’s. 

Class magazines take a different tack, 
selecting a controversiah subject within 
their own field and then giving a forceful 
slant. Any -of the farm magazines such as 
Farm Journal, Country Gentleman or Suc- 
cessful Farming might handle “Is the 
County Agent Worth the Money He Costs 
Us?” This would attack the essential prob- 
lem of just how much government the 
people want to buy. 
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Trade magazines enjoy less editorial 
courage. The classic controversial subject, 
on which many a trade journal editor first 
locates the amount of integrity he brings 
to his job is: “Dealer- Discounts Must Be 
Increased!” It develops, suddenly, that 
dealers only read the magazine, while 
wholesalers and manufacturers support it 
with their advertising. 

In the general magazine article, the 
author sets‘ forth his facts, mingling, when 
he can, a laugh or a tear. He feeds in an 
anecdote to make a point. Usually there 
are no conclusions that seem to be forced 
upon you by the article. You read the 
facts, and then make up your own mind. 

“How the Navajo Indians Live in Wyo- 
ming” in Holiday or National Geographic 
skirts the subject of whether we, as the 
conquering nation, should still support the 
“losers” one hundred and fifty years and 
six generations after the battle was lost. 
It would also skirt the subject of whether 
the Department of Indian Affairs is a 
bureauocracy devoted primarily to perpetu- 
ating itself or to “solving the problem as 
a whole.” 

The controversial article, dealing with 
the same Indian subject, would have a 
cutting edge,,and it would carry the reader 
toward a conclusion. Each side of ‘the 
question would have to be fairly and ex- 
haustively investigated, every fact checked, 
and the author’s conclusion supported by 
appropriate quotes from the experts. These 
are the chief differences of the contro- 
versial article. 





























The standard article, as you must have 
learned in writing, lets you commit may- 
hem on your facts. If you have chosen an 
historical subject, few have a background 
of definitive research on a possibly obscure 
subject; and if they have, they seldom 
bother to controvert. If you select the 
management and operation of a large hotel, 
who is to challenge you save the manager 
who approves your piece before the editor 
sees it? If your theme has to do with a 
far off geographical location, how many 
have been there to say you lie? Glance 
through any magazine and this point will 
be clear without further exposition. Authors 
get away with murder more often in arti- 
cles than in detective fiction. 


. An article titled “Accidents Can Be 
Curbed” starts off with the sound assump- 
tion that everyone is against hurting them- 
selves and others in automobile accidents 
and that the reader is “with you” in a 
general campaign for safer driving. You 
can, in a measure, gloss over precise, de- 
tailed, meticulously thought out ways to 
do this, and err slightly on the glib side 
in your figures showing the loss in lives 
from careless driving. From the beginning 
of your article, the reader knows it is all 
for his own good.’ Facts and conclusions 
are accepted in good faith by the reader 
and sometimes by the editor, because they 
tend to support popular beliefs and credos. 


But now let us say that you do an article 
titled “Margarine Should Be Tax Free and 
Unhampered by Laws.” Immediately every 
reader who makes all or part of his living 
out of a dairy cow feels you are taking 
money from his pocket. In addition, he 
knows a good deal about the subject from 
personal experience and also has convic- 
tions and superstitions that will blind him 
to anything save the most lucid, objective 
writing. 

When you accept a controversial assign- 
ment or you offer a controversial idea for 
one, rest assured that every word you write 
is a board on which somebody is waiting 
to step, and it will fly up and dent your 
face. In simple form, a controversial article 
is one based upon questioning known, mass 
convictions. 
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When groping for an idea, the best way 
~ to start is to weigh a known subject and 
figure out a new slant—what’s not known, 
or thought to be known, about it. Around 
this subject, be it in-past, present or future, 
is a garnish of accepted beliefs. The num- 
ber of times writers have successfully car- 
ried out this modus operandi is appalling; 
the results have been even more so. Rupert 
Hughes once challenged the accepted ideas 
about George Washington’s life, and the 
rolling boom of the guns is still heard; 
John Hyde Preston did it in “Revolution, 
1776”; Robert Ingersoll picked religion; 
Paul de Kruif, medicine, and Sam Pettin- 
gill, among a host of others, politics. The 
list is endless. : 

\Ideally, one picks a subject on which 
there are two or more sets of beliefs. How 
shall we treat it? Shall we decide that A 
is right, B is wrong? This is the easy 
way out. We set down all‘ the alleged 
facts and the firm beliefs of the A group. 
The group commanded by B then counter- 
attacks. We are reinforced by A, and rest 
comfortably in this alliance. However, the 
really brave writer and editor choose nei- 
ther A nor B, but the facts. Then both A 
and B descend upon him. 

What are some controversial subjects? 
You can run through a handful in five 
minutes, including 1) the small car is here 
to stay 2) union labor is responsible for 
high prices 3) children born of older pa- 
rents have more chances of success 4) air- 
planes wili never be as safe as railroads 
5) wearing hats makes men bald 6) too 
many people are on government payrolls 
and 7) it’s going to rain tomorrow. 


The beef will come from 1) manufac- 
turers of standard sized cars 2) members 
of unions and the unions 3) young couples 
with children 4) the airplane manufac- 
turers 5) hat manufacturers 6) people on 
government payrolls and those who put 
them there and 7) most housewives” who 
have planned to do their laundry, pro- 
viding tomorrow is Monday. 


We now have an idea, let us say. The 
next step is to assemble the facts—not 
rumors, accepted beliefs, resolute opinions, 
or exaggerated notions. On top of this 
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array of unbeatable evidence, we must 
have proof. You will need this proof to 
1) back up your article with an editor 
2) his research staff 3) outside authorities 
and 4) the final arbiter, the reader. 

You have something many times as hot 
as the standard article. Why? Because 
your material will startle, intrigue, chal- 
lenge an editor, be interesting, revealing 
and argumentative for his readers. Out 
of the hundreds of articles I have written, 
most have been of standard nature and 
editor and reader reaction has ‘been a 
polite “How interesting!” But the arti- 
cles which have carried a challenge have” 
brought about a wide-awake, active re- 
sponse to me from editors, readers and 
some people in between, whom I’!l explain 
later. : 

Let me re-impress you with the necessity 
of having facts and proof before you’ make 
a move! In today’s magazine set-up, you 
must prove yourself, your integrity and 
your ability and the infallibility of your 
material to an editor and all those who 
work under him before your challenging, 
“against the facts” thesis gets to first base. 


F you are dealing with a first class na- 

tional magazine you can rest assured 
that if there is any doubt about you or 
what you have done your article will be 
shown to the very people who do not 
subscribe to your facts long before publi- 
cation. Today it is virtually impossible for 
the smart-alec, quick-to-jump-at-conclu- 
sions, glib writer to sell an inferior piece of 
controversial merchandise. A hoax, an un- 
documented work which might well do 
irreparable injury to an individual, an en- 
terprise, an industry, the publishing mag- 
azine or the public will be exposed and 
discredited faster than the ink can dry on 
a rejection slip! 

To qualify what I have written ang what 
I am going to write, I am going to tell 
the exact history of one controversial arti- 
cle from inception to conclusion. This run- 
through and development of idea, fact and 
proof into salable material is illustrated 
by my experience in selling “Shall We 
Spend $2,000,000,000 More on the Colo- 
rado?,” appearing in the Saturday Evening 
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Post in the issue of February 22, 1947. 

In the spring of 1946 I moved to Las 
Vegas and soon began hearing about 
Hoover, nee Boulder, dam. I moved from 
Las Vegas to Boulder City and the hum 
rose to a roar, because I was only eight 
miles from it. In an issue of a digest maga- 
zine I read an article which told of the 
dam’s building, but chopped off with a 
“sweetness and light” ending as of 1936, 
with the dam operating perfectly, the river 
flowing serenely, everybody having water 
and power. Thought: “How come this 
article, printed in 1946, stops as of 1936? 
What has happened in the ensuing ten 
years? Certainly, nothing human or built 
by humans, is perfect, especially when it 
was a great experiment.” 

While covering Boulder City for a news- 
paper, I heard a Bureau of Reclamation 
official and a bureau engineer in charge 
of river control speak on the current prob- 
lems faced along the Colorado river as a 
result of the dam. 

So I knew there were problems. 

I listed them. Now, did these have na- 
tional interest? Otherwise the Post wouldn’t 
care. The answer seemed to be affirmative, 
for the river flowed through seven states, 
affecting the lives of 10,000,000 people. A 
majority of 150,000,000 people had paid 
taxes used in building the dam; nearly 
that many had read about it, and about 
4,000,000 had actually seen it. A possible 
shortage of water in the river would 
limit population in the southwest, where 
50,000,000 people apparently want to live. 
A plan was on foot for a literal string of 
dams, costing the taxpayers more money, 
and therefore interesting to 150,000,000 
people. 

Test every idea you have, no matter 
what it is, with a thumb rule like this, and 
you'll never go wrong on your choice of 
subject. You definitely must think along 
these lines when considering the offer of 
any idea to a national magazine. 

Our theme is controversial, too. We also 
have a pile of blocks, or previous ideas 
about the dam and river. We are going 
to take a known subject and stack some 
facts on top of the structure of knowledge. 
Who is to controvert? The Bureau of 


Reclamation, which is a multi-billion dol- 
lar operation, depending on _ taxpayers’ 
money, wanting only a favorable light cast 
on accomplishments, which means perfect 
dam and perfect river. A host of engineers 
whose lives have been steeped in countless 
river projects and problems. People living 
in, and officials of, the seven states through 
which the river flows and who all want 
water and power from it. Historians who 
have studied the river. 

Now, let’s sit down and pick our market. 
Naturally, we think of the Post. The editors 
of this magazine know us about as well as 
they know the first name of a conductor 
operating an owl street car in Buenos 
Aires. So we write a page and a half to 
Robert Fuoss, managing editor of the Post. 

The prompt answer: 

We'll be glad to read an article of 

around 4,000 words on your idea that 

the Colorado hasn’t been tamed. 

As you doubtless realize, we make 
decision to buy only on the basis of 
finished manuscript, but I regard your 
article as a good gamble. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) Robert Fuoss. 

This letter should interest you because 
you'll receive one just like it when you hit 
with a controversial, or any, magazine 
article idea. Every time I sell an article 
I am asked a dozen questions on how it 
was done, what the editors wrote, what I 
wrote to the editors, and so on. 

First, I made no stylized attempt to sell. 
I didn’t pore over dictionaries or a the- 
saurus, or compose paragraphs and sub- 
paragraphs. I wrote what I considered 
a friendly, business-like letter stating facts. 
When Mr. Fuoss wrote “around 4,000 
words,” he didn’t mean just any old length. 
He wanted me to shoot within about 200 
words, and no fooling. He was telling me 
that he didn’t want just any 4000 words 
lying around handy, but the most expres- 
sive, interesting, entertaining, informing 
and truthful words that could be intelli- 
gently assembled ‘for the article. Also, he 
was telling me that I seemed to be all 
right as an idea man but that I’d have to 
sell him on my writing, about which his 
knowledge at this point was zero. 
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STAMATY 


E now start after facts, proof, more 

facts and more proof. How and where 
to get this information? Note this carefully 
—get yourself a barrel of salt and each 
time you gather material these days con- 
sume a bucket full, then go and check and 
re-check. 

Changing times have brought manifold 
propaganda interests into the exploitation 
of every product. Every large federal, state, 
county and municipal department has an 
“information bureau.” Industrial plants, 
ranging from motion picture studios to 
automobile factories and from swimming 
suit makers to industrial designers, have 
“publicity departments” and “public re- 
lations bureaus.” 

Any such disseminating body is a press 
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middleman, bought and paid for by the 
employer served, and dedicated to handing 
out material favorable to the employer and 
his product. Toss immediately into ‘the 
nearest ashcan, especially when doing the 
controversial article, the belief that the 
“information bureau” is designed solely to 
aid you in garnering facts. All are as 
unbiased as ministers preaching against hell 
and damnation. 

I say this to you with a background of 
twenty years of “press relations” work in 
aviation, motion pictures and other fields. 
I am a graduate of “skull practice” de- 
signed to delude writers held in conference 
rooms from New York to Hollywood and 
from Miami to Bangor, Maine. 

Today, if you are going to be a fact 
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writer, get your own facts! But how, you 
ask? You object that the principals are 
blocked from you by the ubiquitous middle- 
man. Very well. Listen to the middleman. 
Go into back doors and side doors. Use 
your hunches, observe, interview, pit one 
source against another, research, put two 
and two together. You will find that you 
can go to A and learn about his opponent, 
B, and vice versa. You can take’ your 
material to C, who is neutral. Working 
on the old principle that where there’s 
action there’s reaction, you can’t lose. In 
the end, you'll +e unshakable, your facts 
will be uncontrovertable, and your proof 
will be manifold. 

During the last recession, and beginning 
again today in even stronger force with 
the general tightening up, editors, to save 
money—I speak of small magazines with 
insecure financial backing, not reputable 
national publications—are again calling on 
“information bureaus” for handouts. These 
are trying to compete with your work. 
They are biased, and propaganda, and it 
behooves you to sell yourself and your 


product by giving the whole, dynamic, 
truthful picture. As a controversial writer, 
never accept a handout without analysing 
it, making sure of the motives behind it. 
You are a guy who is peddling facts, not 
propagating propaganda. 


Let us say we have read countless bro- 
chures, pamphlets, histories, manuscripts 
and, in this case, the Congressional Record, 
parts of a 597-page book designed to clarify 
a 5-page water treaty, speeches, prior 
magazine articles, studied maps and par- 
ticipated in about a score of interviews. 
We ‘now start writing. We run 16,000 
words. We pare out what we think is 
uninteresting, much as a motion picture 
cutter edits a picture into certain running 
time. We finish a first draft. 


In writing my article on the Colorado, 
I made several carbon copies of the first 
and second drafts. These were distributed 
among the upper brackets of headquarters, 
region three, Bureau of Reclamation, Boul- 
der City. I found that what I had written 
was treated destructively rather than con- 
structively, and I could find only one high 


official who would make an effort to give 
suggestions for improvement. Let us say 
that here I was dealing with a group which 
was of A opinion. Speeches, newspaper 
clippings, various interviews had given me 
the confuting or B slant. My next step 
after being tied off, as it were, was to neu- 
tral C, one who had nothing to gain or 
lose, one way or another, by publication 
of my article. C gave me two readings and 
pronounced my final distillation of facts 
correct. 

I had bumped into .one situation which 
should be passed on to you. The one man 
who was helpful was an engineer, the head 
of. a department. After my first draft, 
which he corrected, I wrote a second and 
re-submitted. My head man was out of 
the city and his assistant questioned every 
fact he had given me! You'll find many 
situations like this when groping around 
in the fog of a controversial article, hence 
the citation. 

After impartial C had gone over the 
article by paragraph, sentence, word, com- 
ma and period, I submitted it to the Post. 

It bounced back with a kindly rejection 
from Ben Hibbs, Post editor, in which he 
stated that “a rewrite might save it,” and 
if I tried a revision “the gamble will have 
to be yours.” There followed a detailed 
analysis, “too technical, too detailed, too 
statistical,” followed by suggestions to re- 
write “with broader strokes,” “trying to 
tell the story in more human terms.” He 
frankly said that I had become so steeped 
in statistics that the article had major 
appeal only to, possibly, a magazine deal- 
ing in irrigation problems. 

I had spent two weeks pushing down 
stone walls, writing, re-writing, consoli- 
dating, tearing apart, putting back, ana- 
lysing, weighing. By this time I could have 
recited the article almost word for word. 
But I had missed the boat a mile. To be 
frank with myself, I had had a great idea, 
and my handling was at fault. 


LL of a sudden, out of the mess in 
my brain, the article started to write 
itself. Humanize? Okay. Start with a 
man. The man comes over the mountains 
into the southwest about two decades from 








"Ding!" 


now. He looks like any other man, but he 
is the last man the water in the Colorado 


river can support. Battle over water. Bat- 


tle over power from the water. I know I 
am writing facts, writing truth, for I am 
throwing into the article all I have learned 
of the river, the dam, the proposed dams. 
I change no facts. I change only my ap- 
proach. Broad brush strokes, er The 
job is done. 

A couple of weeks later I get a letter 
from Mr. Hibbs. 

The shark is landed, the parnchints has 
opened, the barrel has held together. I 
have sold my article for $750. Now that 
the article is sold, let’s all go home. But, 
no! This is a controversial article. 

Gently draw the curtain while I check 
a couple of slight objections from Mr. 
Hibbs, one about the use of Lee Ferry, the 
dividing line between upper and lower 
basins of the river. Is it not Lee’s Ferry? 
No, it is Lee Ferry, I tell .him, a mile 
above Lee’s Ferry, and I send a map to 
‘prove my point. Are all of the mentioned 
cities totally dependent on Colorado water, 
or do I mean that of those mentioned all 
are partly or totally dependent? I write 
that I meant the latter. 


So, about three weeks later, the postman 
left a package in the mail box. My wife 
called to me and told me that it was from 
the Post. I told her I thought it must be 
the extras from the batch of pictures I’d 
sent—the ones the magazine didn’t want. 
I laid it away for a while. Absently, some 
time later, I opened it. It was my article— 
BACK ! 

With it was a letter from Mr. Hibbs. 
It was a kindly letter, firm, tough and to 
the point, but hard to take. As I read it 
I felt like a man who had sold an auto- 


‘mobile to his best friend guaranteeing it 


for a lifetime only to have it break down 
in the first block. 
The letter said in part: 

Because your article on the prob- 
lems of the Colorado river is such an 
involved and technical subject, I asked 
our Washington office to . . . take it 
to the Bureau of Reclamation and get 
a factual check. I realized ... Bureau 
officials doubtless would quibble about 
a good many non-essential points, but 
I did feel we couldn’t afford to be 
caught off base on any matters of fact. 
The manuscript came back ... from 
Hugh Morrow, of our Washington 
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office . . . with a lengthy memo... 

summarizing the comments of (note: 

name of high bureau official deleted 
by author). 

Mr. Morrow had done a reporter’s dream 
of getting down all the objections in a 
highly understandable manner, without 
bias. The “challenge of facts” was single- 
spaced, four and one half pages in length! 

I followed with nearly three weeks of the 
damndest research job imaginable. More 
interviews, covering old interviews, ré-read- 
ing source material, reading new material, 
studying, analysing, making notes refuting 
each and every objection brought forth. 
Thank God I knew what I was talking 
about! 

I finally sent the article back to Mr. 
Hibbs with five words out of 4000 changed. 
With it went a memo of six pages, single- 
spaced, tossing back facts against every 
opinion and allegation. 

Mr. Morrow wrote: 

I was very pleased to learn that 
you were able to defend your article 
so thoroughly against the criticisms. 
...J1 am glad-we had this out with 
Mr. prior to publication. 

Mr. Hibbs wrote: : 

Many thanks for your very thorough 
letter commenting on Mr. ......’s 
criticisms of your article. It seems to 
me you have documented your state- 
ments very well indeed, and I am 
willing to publish the revised version 
as it now stands. 

Even if the situation above was unheard 
of prior to my experience, it would be of 
general value to you. But when you con- 
sider that when you write something con- 
troversial the chances are about even that 
such an eventuality will arise it warns you, 
by all that’s holy, to be prepared with 
proof and facts! It was only through the 
latter that an unknown writer could refute 
brass hat authority. No matter what you 
hear, read, deduce or see in connection 
with your controversial article, jot down 
the full particulars, circumstances, date 
and reference, and hang onto everything 
as if it might be invaluable to your grand- 
children. It darned well might be, as you’ll 
see. 


If you are writing an article which con. 
cerns existing places easy to photograph, 
of things and of people who are available, 
it is not necessary to go to the expense of 
having pictures taken. Merely outline 
what can be done. Leading magazines 
have photographers in every civilized lo 
cality, or nearby. A local man was assigned 
by wire from the Post to cover pictorially 
another article which was later accepted 
from me. To the writer, the text is the 
thing. Of course, in such things as his- 
torical pieces, ones which must be illus- 
trated by scenes of accidents, or if the locale 
is far from the walks of life, your photo- 
graphs are invaluable. 


AM asked about titles quite often. Un- 

less they are singularly apt or clever 
they are without much value. In this par- 
ticular article, the working title was “It 
Hasn’t Been Tamed Yet.” This evolved 
into “Crisis on the Colorao” and I think 
Mr. Hibbs himself wrote the final title. 

While galley proofs of my story were in 
Washington, being read by editors, and its 
merits weighed, the research department 
was busy. I have mentioned that Mr. 
Hibbs personally questioned two small facts 
and that I was able to give him satisfac- 
tory answers. Many questions bothered the 
researchers, who were quite busy. These 
were of a routine nature, such as my setting 
of the Los Angeles population in 1900 as 
50,000. Other sources showed 100,000. As 
I was born_in Pasadena, not far away, and 
as my father had been a resident since 
1880 and was active in civic affairs, I was 
able to explain that 1900 was an “expan- 
sionist’” period with blue sky figures, that 
100,000 was conceded by old-timers to be a 
chamber of commerce dream. The question 
arose as to my mileage between Hoover 
Dam and Needles, the research depart- 
ment taking the road distance, while I used 
the far more obscure but more apropos 
river mileage between the two points. (In a 
later Post article, I used the length of 
Lake Mead, behind the dam as 85 miles, 
whereas the accepted figure had always 
been 115. Post researchers were satisfied 
with my -eye-witness explanation that more 
than 30 miles at the head of the lake had 
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staph, fh correct. ) 
lable, No doubt you now think that with a 
ise ol fi controversial article written, criticized by 
utline ff editors, researchers, outside authorities, 
zines fF publication is at hand. You can take a bow 
d lo BF and go on to the next assignment. You are 
igned J correct except for the last item. In my 
rially # case, when I bowed, I got a swift kick in 
-pted # the stomach and my forehead touched the 
s the FF foor. 
his As soon as the Post issue hit the stands, 
illus- § an official of the Colorado River Commis- 
ocale § sion of California fired a page and a half 
noto- Bf telegram to Mr. Hibbs calling the article 
I had written beneath Post standards and 
stating that it contained “deviations from 
Un- &§ fact of which five may be called major.” 
lever This was potent. What made it more so, 
pat- §& and also painful, was that the objector re- 
“Tt leased the night letter to the Los Angeles 
Ived § newspapers and the wire services nationally 
hink § almost as soon as he had sent it to Mr. 
- Hibbs, and I was being called a liar all over 
€im § the country. The Post also was on the 
1 its § pan. This would” seem to be the final 
nent & straw, but if you are going to write con- 
Mr. troversial articles, you can expect it. 
acts Mr. Hibbs immediately sent me _ the 
fac- night letter and asked me to prepare a re- 
the buttal. This necessitated that I go over all 
— my sources for about ten days, to re-inter- 
Ing view my friend, neutral C, as well as find 
) a § D. In this case, D was the Arizona group 
As ff fighting California. 
ind Preliminary survey showed conclusively 
= that I was guilty of no “deviation from 
vas § fact” but merely had offended my critic’s 
_ deeply ingrained opinions, which he had 
hat espoused for so long that he believed them. 
[+ I shot a short letter to Mr. Hibbs covering 





two of the alleged “deviations” which I 
could answer immediately from my proofs 










ab and facts and followed up within a week 
ed with rebuttal to the other three, fortified 
ae by legal opinion expressed by the Arizona 
is authorities. All in all, these letters covered 
of six pages of single-spaced material, and I 
eS, had now, in rebuttal, dispatched about 
- twice as much material as was contained in 


the entire printed article. 
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Mr. Hibbs was now thoroughly armed. 
He wrote to me instructing me to write 

a letter to my California heckler setting 

forth what I knew to be facts and to show 

him that he was stating only opinions. This 

I did, and to this day never have received 

the courtesy of an answer. 

The happy wind-up, nine months after I. 
had started the article, was a letter which 
Mr. Hibbs wrote to the California objector. 
Mr. Hibbs very kindly sent a copy to me 
and it is among the few personal items 
which I, no saver of my own writings, will 
treasure as long as I live. 

Here it is, a document which shows 
how finely and with what integrity the Post 
editors will stand behind a writer: 

Dear Mr. .. 

Since receiving your telegram some 
days ago, we have re-checked the 
Churchill article rather extensively... 
As the result of this investigation, we 
will stand on the facts as presented in 
the Churchill article. I am fully aware 
that a controversial topic of this sort 
cannot be written without displeasing 
somebody, but if we were to grant 
space ... to everyone who wishes to 
write ‘the other side’ of our contro- 
versial subjects we would have room 
for little else. 

Furthermore, you saw fit to take 
your case to the newspapers in a rather 
vituperative way, without waiting to 
hear from me. In doing that I feel 
you surrendered your right even to 
appear in our letters column. 

Sincerely (signed), BEN Hisss. 

“There have been other controversial 
articles written by the author. There have 
been investigations, checks, re-checks, quib- 
bles and re-drafts. There probably will be 
more. If you go in for them, you can 
expect the same thing. I could give exam- 
ple after example, but somehow this seems 
to run the gamut. a 

Mr. Hibbs’ letter to the Californian was 
reward for everything. The shark didn’t 

sink the boat; the parachute let the writer 
down easy on flat ground; the barrel hit 
hard water and held together.: 













W HEN Bernarr Macfadden launched 
True Story Magazine, supported by the 
principle that truth is stranger than fiction, 
he opened wide the door for many who 
had the urge to write and for the ones 
discouraged by rejections. 

I know—because I was one of them. 

F was only nine years old when I first 
read the books of Charlotte M. Braeme, 
devouring her stories about gallant men 
and beautiful women. Right then and 
there, I resolved to build a world of en- 
chantment myself. I wrote the usual reams 
of adolescent poetry and stories before one 
bright day in 1926, when I won $150 in 
a Macfadden contest. 

Macfadden originally required a signed 
affidavit that your stories, in substance, be 
based on fact; but the other confession 
magazines that followed were less rigid. 
My. own stories have always been based 
on one or more true incidents. And after 
all, confession stories, even if they’re not 
within the direct realm of experience of 
the writer, usually deal with a fundamental 
human problem known to us all. A man 
whose wife is a harpy falls in love with 
another woman; a teen-age girl, neglected 
by her family, takes a misstep; these are 
recognizable, ever-present situations, and 
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their probability accounts in part for their 
reader appeal. 

My prize winning stdry was about a girl 
I’'d known in Alberta, a girl who’d been 
victimized by a brutal, drunken father. 
I'd hated him, and now I turned my detest 
into plot material, killing him off at the 
end of my story. I let my friend meet a 
man who finally took her, and a supposedly 
illegitimate child of hers, to his heart. This 
story, with its first person form, had re 
percussions; since some of my acquaint- 
ances thought it was autobiographical and 
wondered if I had a little Canuck child 
roaming around the prairies. 

The sale of that story gave me confi- 
dence, and I began to try and break into 
other magazines. One of my biggest prob- 
lems was finding time to write. I was liv- 
ing on a ranch, and paradoxically enough, 
there’s no place on earth where you’re so 
completely trapped to your job as in the 
wide, open spaces. As a result, I wrote 
intermittently, but I wasn’t satisfied to dash 
off 6000 words one day and write nothing 
at all the next. We had a constant stream of 
visitors, and I finally seized upon the idea 
of cashing in on these people. They were 
good story potential, and I could at least 
use the time they were visiting in studying 
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their mannerisms and reactions, sata dia- 
logue and affectations. 

One woman in particular persisted in 
coming. I grew almost faint when I saw 
her and her brood of noisy children ap- 
proaching—but I evened the score. I put 
my heart into a story about a woman 
striving for peace and quiet and being 
constantly annoyed. I’d plucked those char- 
acters from life. 

My husband’s relatives, there must have 
been hundreds of them, lived nearby. They 
openly disregarded my need for privacy. 
I've never been able to convince them that 
I don’t just sit down at my typewriter, 
dash off a little yarn, and get the check 
by return mail. One day I wrote a serial 
about those relatives. I didn’t have to 
study my characters. I combined family 
quarrels, hates, jealousies, marriages, births 
and deaths. None of them, not even my 
husband, ever laid eyes on that story, but 
it brought me one of the largest checks 
I’ve ever received. 

I’m never afraid to write about the people 
I know, since few persons would ever rec- 
ognize themselves in a true narrative. The 
lazy man would think I was writing about 
the old buzzard over the hill who didn’t 
support his family. The slovenly house- 
keeper wouldn’t admit my references were 
to her. Besides, I naturally change names 
and settings, and add my coloring—a blue 
lake, trickling stream or a deep, green 
forest. And there aré no bylines on con- 
fession stories. 

My life has mostly been spent in el 
and small town areas, so my subjects and 
settings are always drawn from such places. 
Their problems are universal. I know 
nothing of cities and the »=ry rich, so I’ve 
never tried to write about them. 

When I find a character or a set of 
characters and a locale that interests me, 
I begin to plan a story. I think in pictures, 
usually at night, and lying in the darkness, 
my scenes march before me in sequence 
like a motion picture film. Gradually, my 
characters become a part of me, and I live 
with them, visualizing their appearance, 
habits and thought processes as I go about 
the housework. 
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I always examine my plot ideas to see 
how vital the applications of the problem 
I’m posing are, and consequently, how 
much emotional appeal they will pack. For 
me, at least, the Cinderella type of story 
has always been a good bet. Since sym- 
pathy is a prime element in the confession 
story, the reader has to be made to feel 
sorry for someone. Who might it better be 
than a poor, down-trodden girl or an over- 
worked, neglected wife? Suppose a girl is 
struggling to support her invalid mother, 
and a younger sister comes home from 
school and becomes a parasite on them. 
The working daughter wants to discipline 
the girl, but the mother has a soft spot in 
her heart for “her baby.” There’s a valid 
situation where you can work in all the 
conflict and emotion you want to. Using 
children in your plots is another good way 
of creating sympathy in the reader’s heart. 
The neglected youngster or the child of 
divorced parents always tugs at the heart- 
strings. 


What to Avoid 


HAT the writer wants to avoid is a 

plot where there is no real problem, 
only a situation which can easily be ex- 
plained away. John and Mary meet and 
fall in love. Then one night, John sees 
Mary out with a strange man, and they 
quarrel. The guy turns out to be Mary’s 
brother from Podunk, and the lovers are 
reconciled. Sweet: but there’s no story 
problem—and no sale. Sometimes you'll 
find a valid problem, but it’ll be difficult 
to keep the reader sympathetic to your 
viewpoint character. If Susie trades the 
shoddy glitter of the chorus line for the life 
of an honest farmer’s wife—and then, bored, 
puts her husband through hell before she 
reawakens, the reader begins to get irri- 
tated at Susie, who’s certainly not doing 
the right thing. 

Most: confession stories stroke in the emo- 
tional overtones with a heavy brush—and 
that’s what readers seem to want. This 
simplification naturally drains off a good 
deal of subtlety. Issues have to- be pre- 
sented starkly, as in this paragraph from 
the March True Story where a woman 
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debates whether to escape the life of a 
coal mining town or marry a miner she 
loves: 


“I'd begged him to go away with me. 

He wouldn’t do it. . . . Could you stand 
by and watch the man you love be 
brought up from a mine with a crushed 
chest? Or watch him end his life like 
my Papa? Is that the kind of a life 
you’d want?” 

Although emotional complexities are fre- 
quently excluded in the name of drama, 
that doesn’t imply that characterization 
can be one-dimensional. Readers aren’t 
going to identify successfully with a super- 
humanly good and pure hero or heroine, 
human nature being what it is. Suppose 
you develop a plot where a sweet, plain 
girl is jilted by a dashing young man whom 
she has loved for years. This could easily 
be turned into a stock, melodramatic situa- 
tion, with all the sympathy directed at the 
poor maiden, and the man painted as an 
utter cad. But the wise writer, of con- 
fessions or any kind of story, would think 
that perhaps the hero had good reasons for 
his instability. His parents might have neg- 
lected him completely as a child and simply 
given him money without proper guidance. 
And the girl hadn’t properly understood 
this and so hadn’t given him the confidence 
and security which he needed. When you 
can turn this kind of insight into your 
characters’ minds and hearts, you will be 
able to build up a convincing past, present 
and future for them. The emotional issues 
involved in a situation like the above are 
important and realistic ones, but they aren’t 
so complicated that they will detract from 
the story values. 


The confession writer is aided in char- 
acterization and in building up emotional 
reader-pull by the ‘first person form of the 
story. It’s a lot easier for the writer to 
create the sense that his story actually 
happened to a real person when he’s using 
the “I did it” method. Further, since the 
viewpoint character is speaking for herself, 
she can explain her own feelings more 
Iobically and quickly than a third person 
narrator might be able to do. For example, 
in the March Real Story, a girl torn be- 
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tween her desire for a stable home and the 
migratory life of the crop pickers forcefully 
emphasises the resolution of her conflict: 
“. . . it wasn’t only the- poorly dressed, the 
uneducated, the homeless and the careless 
who were not what they should be, but 
that even the ones who apparently had ali 
the advantages that the others lacked could 
have nothing but rot underneath.” 


Put the Problem on Page One 


When I begin the writing of my story, 
I try to give at least the inklings of the 
story problem on the first page of the 
script. In “His Kiss Came High,’ which 
I sold to Modern Romances, the scene 
opened with Cathie Wells and her doctor. 
husband. She is arranging some flowers; 
“I suddenly remembered that Delbert Cook 
once had said my eyes were like blue 
delphinium. ‘Blue and clear, Cathie, and 
very beautiful.’ I was nineteen then and 
crazy in love with him.” Isn’t the reader 
going to go on and find out if Cathie’s 
still in love with him? 

Though I sometimes start at the begin- 
ning of a story and tell it straight through, 
I’m partial to the flashback method. In 
“His Kiss Came High,” I opened at the 
peak of interest, then went back over 
Cathie’s girlhood and love affair with Del, 
bringing the story up to the point where 
she meets him again at a party. I’ve even 
“started” my stories at the very end. “My 
Years of Retribution,” a prize winning tale 
of mine, began with the narrator in a 
wheel chair, recovering from a_ nervous 
breakdown, and then went back to cover 
a twenty-five year period. 


UT no matter whether you tell your 

story straight through, flash back, or 
backwards, it’s imperative to keep the tem- 
po swift. Getting your story off to a fast 
start isn’t enough if you let it bog down 
subsequently under a weight of background 
information and description. Instead of 
telling the reader that Bill and Janice 
have been married for two years and that 
Bill isn’t doing so well in business and 
Janice resents the luxuries which she sees 
surrounding her friends, let the couple 
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"I finally got up enough courage to start ‘Studs Lonigan’." 


quarrel and bring out the facts in their 
dialogue. This device serves to supply the 
expository material and advances the action 
at the same time. For example, a wife 
defies her husband in the March Real 
Story: “I’m sick and tired of being hid out, 
that’s what . . . You never take me any- 
where where I can meet people. You never 
bring anybody out here.” 


You can pack pretty much background 
information in a few sentences as in this 
portion from a confession in Real Ro- 
mances, March: “I wish the fellow would 
fade out. We'd agreed to rent his precious 
super cottage, hadn’t we? ... Now I was 
eager to be alone with Tim. . . . I ached 
to be free from the feeling of a stranger's 
eyes, curious or maybe pitying, staring at 











my bandages.” 
Another point to watch for in the con- 
fession is the handling of your ending. I 
try to make mine quick and merciful; 
if the meat hasn’t been brought into the 
actual story, it is too late to do it in 
the finale. Being Irish, and somewhat 
soft-hearted, I like to keep my endings 
bright, and of course, most readers prefer 
this. But if there’s no way out of the 
situation but tragedy, and you have to 
leave the narrator, figuratively at least, 
weeping over a freshly made grave, try 
to provide some solace and peace of mind 
for those characters and readers stiil left. 
March True Story did a good job of this 
in one of their stories which ended: 

“Because we hadn’t destroyed our love 
by trying to claim it, because we’d made 
of it the creative nourishing force that all 
real love is, we hadn’t lost our dream, after 
all. We were still working for each other 
and for Jimmy. 

‘Pll see you again,’ my heart kept say- 
ing. And somehow, I know I will.” 

It takes me about two weeks, working 
five hours a day, to turn out a lengthy 
yarn. My first draft is laborious and only 
sheer ‘determination keeps me from writing 
a thousand words, revising and then re- 
vising again. If I do yield to this temp- 
tation I’m lost, so I usually try to go 
straight through and cast the entire frame- 
work. 


Cool Before Eating 


I like to put my stories aside for a few 
days to cool and then start back trying to 
be as analytical as possible. I keep a care- 
ful lookout for loose ends that aren’t neatly 
sewn up in my conclusion, and I also try 
to see that my characterization and motiv- 
ation are logical. The action in most of my 
stories stems from the particular type of 
character whom I’ve created and not from 
the action alone. If my heroine is like the 
ex-chorine who gets restless on the farm, 
I want to be sure that the seeds of her 
restlessness and also of her reform are 
planted early in the story. If they’re not, 
I try to inject them; but if that isn’t feas- 
ible, it sometimes means a complete re- 
writing job. 
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sure that it is essential to the story. There's 
frequently a temptation—at three cents a 
word—to spin out a 6000 word idea into 
a 10,000 worder, and dialogue makes good 
padding. So I watch that my character’ 
conversations really serve the purposes of 
plot instead of wandering aimlessly. 


My third draft is usually the last, and 
here I’m particularly concerned with the 
polish of the story. Have I used the best 
possible color and action words? I’m never 
entirely satisfied with a story and as soon 
as I’ve sent it off, I remember a word or 
phrase that would have sounded better 
another way. The confession magazines 
have changed tremendously in the past ten 
years as the general reading public has 
become accustomed, almost unconsciously, 
to higher literary standards in the maga- 
zines they read. People don’t want to keep 
reading about the heroine with eyes as 
blue as a summer sky. Freshness in lan- 
guage is the keynote, and the stereotyped 
figures of speech are slowly passing away. 
The writer wh6 resorts to cliches in writing 
and plotting isn’t going to find a ready 
market. 

Many writers object to the anonymity 
that of necessity accompanies a published 
confession, and sometimes you do hanker 
to see your name in print. But confession 
writing form is fun, and I enjoy the pleas- 
ure of writing—and selling—a story I feel 
is good. 

When you sit down to do your first drait 
of a confession, remember a saying that’s 
helped me many times. Write it like you 
were telling it to a friend. 


MARKETS 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. Florence J. Schetty, 
editor. This is a new monthly published 
by the Ideal Publishing Co. Stories should 
be vital and timely and reflect the conflicts 
which rise through everyday problems. They 
should be handled with dramatic impact. 
Avoid illicit love. Emphasize the emotion- 
ally tense passages. Lengths: shorts, 6000 
to 8000 words; novels, 15,000 words, written 






I always check my dialogue to make 
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Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City 16. Hazel L. Berge, editor. 
Jsued monthly. Uses first person stories ; 
Book lengths, 15,000 to 20,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; short 
sories, 5000 to 8000 words; short-shorts 
of 1000 words. Buys stories of any length 
if they are exceptional. Also wants short 
articles dealing with love, marriage, parent- 
hood, personality—of interest to the teen- 
age girl and the married woman with one 
or two small children. No poetry or photo- 
graphs. Report within two weeks. Pay 4c 
a word, on acceptance, with bonus for 
exceptional story. Articles receive $15 for 
350 words, $30 for 750 words, $45 for 
1000 words. Over that word length, pay 
is at a fixed rate per word. 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave, 
New York City 17. Mrs. May C. kelley, 
editor. Issued monthly. Present_needs are 
for stories realistically told in the first 
person, based on problems of contemporary 
experience, with authentic backgrounds. 
They should have sound motivation, good 
emoticon, carefully developed plot work and 
well-rounded characterizations. In general, 
the hero or heroine ought to be a sym- 
pathetic character, and taboos are illegiti- 
macy and illicit love. Lengths run from 
5000 to 6500 words; novels, 12,500 words. 
Pay 2c a word and up, on acceptance. 


Real Romance & Real Story, 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 17. Mary Rollins 
edits these two books, which are monthlies. 
They use first-person confessions which 
stress the love angle. .Young love is pre- 
ferred and plots should be dramatic. The 
best length is about 6500 words; a few 
novelettes of 10,000 words are used. A 
complete novel of 15,000 words, written 
to order at the present, is in each issue. 
Also want articles of interest to women. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in about 
two weeks and pay 3c a word, on accept- 
ance. . 
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on assignment from an outline. Pays 2'/c 
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Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York City 
19. Rose Wyn, editor. A monthly, using 
confession stories stressing the human prob- 
lem and written in a strongly dramatic and 
emotional style; shorts from 3500 to 6000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 words. Also 
use 2500-3000 word short-shorts. Writing 
should be closely woven and meaty. Use 
articles up to 1200 words and fillers from 
200 to 300 words on all subjects relating 
to the personal lives of women today. 
Interested specifically in articles on the 
subjects of courtship, marriage, personality, 
popularity, health, charm, beauty, home- 
making, children and the family. Short 
romantic poetry is used. Payment for 
stories and articles is 3c a word and up; 
short-shorts, 5c a word; verse, 50c a line— 
all on acceptance. 


True Confessions, 67 West 44th St., New 
York City 18. Florence N. Cleveland, edi- 
tor. ‘Want dramatic stories from life about 
the reactions of all kinds of people to their 
situations and problems. Regional and col- 
orful backgrounds are desirable. Stories 
should prod reader into a new awareness 
of life today, suggesting ways in which she 
may enrich and improve her own life. Each 
story must have a confession angle, a strong 
note of reality, a definite moral tone, sus- 
pense, good characterizations and dramatic 
conflict. Lengths: short stories, 3000 to 6500 
words; bonus. book-lengths, 8500 words; 
book-lengths, 10,000 words. Payment is 
made on purchase, and top rates are based 
on merit, not wordage, ranging from $175 
to $500. Occasional bonuses on exceptional 
material. 


True Love and Romance, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17. Hope Stuart, 
editor. Issued monthly. Are in the market 
for short stories, in the first person, of 
about 5000 words. Also use book-lengths 
of about 14,500 words and two part serials, 
with 5000 words to a part. Report in 
about three weeks and pay 3c a word, on 
acceptance. 


True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
(Continued on page 53) 






















Background Sells The Adventure Story 


By Robert Kuehnle 
(Former Fiction House Editor) 


T HAS become the fashion lately for 

editors, writers, and teachers of writing 
to place an overwhelming emphasis on 
character as the touchstone of a successful 
story. In general they are right. 

Before character, it was plot. We were 
deluged with cards, graphs, wheels, me- 
chanical and mental devices of all kinds 
purporting to. give us a never-ending sup- 
ply of plots and hence a_ never-ending 
supply of checks. Probably these things run 
in cycles, like the length of women’s skirts. 

There are many kinds of stories; there 
are many ways of writing each type. But 
regardless of their particular classification, 
all stories have three properties in com- 
mon: They have characters; they have a 
pattern of development, or plot; and, since 





nothing is written in a vacuum, they have 
background. Of the three, background js 
easiest for me to develop, and work into 
story. 

For the purposes of this article we will 
limit the definition of background to the 
geographical setting of a story. And we 
will discuss it only in connection with the 
adventure story, by which we mean any 
tale of derring-do, with a modern Ameri- 
can hero, written for magazine consump- 
tion. 

What we have to say will appeal par- 
ticularly te writers using the material of a 
background with which they have no per- 
sonal contact. But in discussing technique, 
in pointing out some of the effects possible 
with background, we hope to make the 
article useful also to those working with 
the more familiar settings. 

Readers of adventure fiction are seeking 
escape. Your characters, plot and action 
provide the entertainment; your back- 
ground furnishes the escape. And when 
you’re dealing in escape, remember the 
farther you take the reader from his old 
home town the better he likes it. So it is 
practically a maxim in editorial circles: 
When two stories of equal or nearly equal 
merit are available, the one with an un- 
usual background gets the check. Some 
otherwise ordinary stories owe their success 
to their background. 

Look at the Tarzan books. Although 
the brightness of Burroughs’ name is apt to 
blind us, even the most cursory analysis 
will show that the Tarzan plots are straight 
adventure and the charcters are all stock 
hero and villain types. The Tarzan_books, 
from the standpoint of writing, construc- 
tion and message, are sno better than hun- 
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dreds of other adventure novels. Why then 
their great popularity? The answer, of 
course, lies in their jungle background. 
Background and background, alone, 
brought Edgar Rice Burroughs over a 
million dollars. If your budget requires 
more than that, you’d better choose an- 
other profession. 


Where do you get background material? 
We've all seen newspaper accounts . of 
famous authors sailing off to the Orient, to 
the South Seas to gather material for their 
next book. Perhaps you shook your head 
enviously and thought about what wonder- 
ful stories you could write if you could only’ 
afford to travel. Forget it. This going 
places to get background material is the 
most elaborate, expensive (and, of course, 
enjoyable) excuse ever devised by desper- 
ate writers to escape writing. Mr. Bur- 
roughs wrote his Tarzan books without 
ever laying eyes on Africa. Stay and do 
thou likewise. 


Everything you need is available in your 
public library—encyclopedia, travel books, 
and most important of all, a file of the 
National Geographic Magazine. In effect, 
you have at your command an army of 
expert leg-men exploring the four corners 
of the earth and sending you reports com- 
plete with pictures. All you have to do is 
read and look. 

What do we look for in the reference 
books? This is the stumbling block that 
trips many a writer. 


The average beginner, going about the 
business of research, starts work method- 


ically. From the “Geographic Index” he 
lists the volume and page numbers of the 


issues he wants. He gets the magazines 
themselves, stacks them neatly in chrono- 
logical order and sits down to read. 


He takes notes for a while but the mate- 
rial is so vivid and interesting, he soon 
tosses his pencil aside. He couldn’t possibly 
forget this stuff. By the time he’s finished 
the stack, he is soaked in atmosphere, on 
fire to write. He goes home. He writes. And 
every word he sets down brings back afresh 
the brilliant colors, the sights and sounds 
and smells of his reading. 
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Let’s look over his shoulder. “The 
jungle was stiflingly hot and Dan Steele, 
sweating and panting from the long trek, 
paused a moment to rest beside the trail.” 
Our author leans back in his chair, staring 
into space. He sees again that photograph 
in the Geographic—the strange, flat-boled 
trees, their bases obscured in the miasmic 
vapor steaming from the mossy jungle 
floor. He sees the looping vines and lianas; 
he sees the matted top-jungle, so thick the 
sun comes through as a sickly greenish 
glow. That is what the sentence means 
to him. 

But what does it mean to the editor who 
reads it? He reads that the jungle is hot, 
which he knows, ‘and that Steele is sweat- 
ing, which he assumes unless the poor 
fellow has an abnormal gland condition. 

Should the editor take the trouble to 
write, “Background unconvincing,” our 
author is even more puzzled. 

What was wrong? Well, for one thing our 
beginner shirked his duty as a writer. In- 
stead of creating an effect for his reader, 
he merely put down the effect already 
created for him by the Geographic. 

Certainly many of you reading these 
lines have already had some success work- 
ing with background, some have had con- 
siderable success. -But it is also possible 
that in handling background satisfactorily, 
in writing salable stories, you still may not 
be aware of the mechanical processes by 
which you obtain your effects. 


If such is the case, this article will be 
almost as useful to you as to our beginner. 
For writing is a craft as well as an art and 
it is not enough to be lucky. We must 
recognize our tools, know the uses of each, 
and make them work our will. 

For the beginner, the system I worked 
out for myself will offer a sound foundation 
for study and practice, and a checklist to 
test his finished stories. For the more ex- 
perienced writer, it will serve as an aid in 
the analysis of his own methods and pos- 
sibly suggest a few ideas that are new to 
him. 

Mr. Beginner is now back in the library. 
We have impressed on him the fact that 
background research is work. He’s alert. 
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The Geographics are stacked on the table. 
He’s ready to take 

STEP I—GETTING THE GENERAL 
FEEL OF YOUR BACKGROUND. This 
step, teacher says, consists entirely of divid- 
ing background into general categories and 
listing them on a sheet of paper. ‘The list 
I use reads: Centers of Population, Cli- 
mate, Topography, Race and Religion, 
Language, Vegetation and Animal Life, 
Culture and Customs, Industry and Agri- 
culture, Food and Drink. 

We do this to avoid researching general- 
ities. With the categories clearly in mind, 


you unconsciously absorb what you read in - 


. a more orderly way. 

STEP II—LISTING DETAILS. Now 
our beginner digs into the magazines. He 
is looking for the specific details that make 
this background unique; he is looking for 
color words and typical character and place 
names. 

At first you may have difficulty in decid- 
ing whether a particular detail is unique 
for the background concerned. Don’t worry 
about it. If there’s any doubt, list by cate- 
gory all details that seem interesting. 

To see how Step II works out in actual 
practice we'll use a partial list of the notes 
I took while researching Burma as ; back- 
ground for an air-war story. In final form 
the story was a 24,000-word novelet pub- 
lished in Wings under the title, “Beware 
The Tiger That Flies!” 

Creating story background, like any other 
creative process, is largely a matter of selec- 
tion. Right now you are mostly concerned 
with acquiring a sufficient number of de- 
tails to choose from. 

Here are notes from my “Tiger” story: 


Centers of Population—Rangoon (typical 
place name), second greatest seaport in 
Orient. (My story involves a clash between 
rival intelligence agents so I need a head- 
quarters where our hero can get his in- 
structions and the reader can be let in on 
the situation. Okay, Rangoon is headquar- 
ters. We look deeper.) A sprawling city, 
considerable river-front area. Bounded 
roughly north, east, south, and west by 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Chinese Market, 
Monkey Point, Kemendine. Main street, 
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Dalhousie, (All unique detail plus typical 
place names.) 

Climate—Monsoon (color word), per 
odic wind that blows during (don’t remem. 
ber the dates now). Period before monsoog 
very hot, muggy. People irritated, de 
pressed. (Fine. We’ll lay our story in this 
period for the heavy menacing atmos 
phere.) Pre-monsoon thunderstorms come 
up quickly, very violent. (In an air stor 
weather is important.) 

Topography—Shan Plateau, lost world 
of Burma, little known about it because of 
terrain. (This is a natural for the fiction 
writer because you can people it and build 
on it to suit your plot, provided only that 
you do so plausibly—see Step V. The body 
of our story action then will take place on 
the Shan Plateau and we’ll do the rest of 
our research with that in mind.) Rich oil 
fields of Irrawaddy delta in central Burma 
(remember this is war); Gokteik Bridge 
controls only rail line to Chunking; Burma 
Road. Here I might mention that you will 
need maps of the countries you write about. 
I use a paper-covered Far East Atlas that 
is small enough to be handy by my type 
writer yet affords complete coverage and 
detail. It is published by the Geographia 
Map Co., 145 West 57th St., New York 
19, and costs 35c. 

Race and Religion—Burmese. Fiercely 
independent. Tribal organization. Wear 
sarong-like aingyi (color word). Tok Wang 
(character name). Buddhist. 

Language—Burmese. Liquid language, 
mostly vowels. Secondary language English. 
University of Rangoon has Oxford in- 
structors. 

Vegetation and Animal Life—On Shan 
Plateau, rolling hills sparsely covered with 
oak, rhododendron and pine. Occasional 
thick forests. No jungle. Work elephants 
wear wooden bells on leg, sound “tickety- 
tok-tok-tok.” 

Culture and Customs—Long history of 
struggle against Portuguese and British. 
Formal executions done by impaling victim 
on bamboo stake. Governor-General di- 
Brito executed in this manner 17th century. 
Kan, flute-like musical instrument. 

Industry and Agriculture—Natives are 
hunters, keep small gardens called taung- 
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yas. Dah, large knife, used as weapon and 
for clearing ground. Wealth comes from 
dil, ruby mines and teak forests. 

Food and Drink—Nothing needed here 
snce hero will be based at an airfield and 
have army rations. 

STEP III—RECORDING VISUAL 
IMPRESSIONS. Our beginner has been 
working at high speed. Now he can slow 
down. He starts through the magazine 
again, this time looking at the pictures. He 
looks at each scene a long time. He im- 
agines himself flying over it. With the color 
shots he is especially attentive. 

He soaks up these pictures, then writes 
down a brief description of each as he sees 
it That’s all there is to Step ITI. 

What pictures did I see on my “Tiger” 
job? Among others I saw an old man and 
a boy squatting behind a charcoal furnace; 
Isaw numerous temples; an artificial lake 
with a British army post on one side and 
anative village on the other. 

We are through now with our research. 
Let’s take a break and see how some of 
our details turned out in the actual story. 
We’ll number the excerpts for easy refer- 
ence and comment on them later. 

Example 1. “Rangoon waited for the 
Wind. Waited motionless in the heat that 
lay like fog. Along the river front the kans 
wailed tiredly to vacant floors, and on Dal- 
housie, the lights flared into an empty 
night. From Shwe Dagon Pagoda to Mon- 
key Point, from the Chinese Market to 
Kemendine, the city stirred fitfully and 
tried to sleep. 

“And on the Street of the Yellow Lotus 
a man in khaki was the only living thing 
in sight. 

“In the darkness he was walking exactly 
down the center of the narrow, walled- 
in little thoroughfare. Once, as he passed 


through a faint bar of light shining fronr 


an upper window, the silver oak leaf 
dangling loosely from his collar gleamed 
dully, and the shadowed planes of his jaw 
sprang into prominence. But otherwise he 
was merely a thin, wraith-like figure that 


left a sharp odor of raw whiskey with its 


passing.” 


Example 2. “ ‘Not much for a first com- 


mand, is it?’ he said. 
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“On one side of the strip were a half- 
dozen tents that housed the army person- 
nel, and across from them on the edge of 
the forest were a long row of thatched na- 
tive dwellings, looking like shaggy pup 
tents against the ground. At the south end 
of the strip, the camouflaged noses of two | 
P-40’s jutted from a dense clump of rhodo- 
dendron. 

“Directly ahead of them, a withered na- 
tive squatted before a charcoal furnace 
tempering a long knife. 

“*The local blacksmith,’ Coleman said. 
‘Probably the most important man here. 
The strip was cleared entirely by native la- 
bor and he’s the one that kept those big 
dahs in cutting condition. I call him Mike.’ 

“The old man did not look up as they 
approached. He was intent on his work, 
viewing the knife from different angles. 
With each movement, his headress of dyed 
monkey fur, seed pearls and fiber tassels 
bobbed brilliantly in the sun. The round- 
faced boy who stood behind him pistoning 
the bamboo bellows stared at them sol- 
emnly. 

“ ‘Hello, Mike,’ Coleman said, 

“The wrinkled old man glanced up mo- 
mentarily, then returned his attention to 
the fire-blackened dah. 

“ “He’s not very sociable,’ Coleman said. 

“ ‘Let me try him,’ said Wang. 

“The Burmese rattled off a liquid stream 
of vowels. The old man put down the knife 
and looked up. His pouched eyes, narrowed 
to slits and his mouth stretched wide over 
shriveled gums. He uttered a series of rapid 
gasps. 

“‘*He’s actually laughing!’ Coleman ex- 
claimed, turning to Wang. ‘What the hell 
did you tell him?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ Wang smiled, ‘roughly, I told 
him he looked like he still had plenty of 
zing left for the girls.’ ” 

You are still with us, I hope, refreshed 
and loaded for bear. Because now we come 
to the tough part. All the research in the 
world won’t do you any good unless you 
can get your material into the story in a 
satisfactory manner. What is satisfactory? 
Let’s consider first what is not satisfactory. 

Several years ago I read an article in a 
writer’s magazine that said in effect: “The 


















































story is the thing; you can add your back- 
ground later.” The author of the article 
was a practicing, successful writer. He 
knew the score. But he made an unfortu- 
nate choice of terms. 

You cannot add a background and get 
away with it. Added background stands 
out like the painted backdrop to a play. 
It’s false, it’s unreal, it tends to spoil the 
illusion. From long practice editors can 
spot it at forty paces. But when there’s 
any doubt the test is simple. (It’s the old 
dialogue test.) If the background material 
can be cut without materially affecting the 
story, then it’s added background. Take 
that part out right away. 

Maybe at one time the science-fiction 
tale was just a western with ray guns; it’s 
not that now. And neither is the jungle 
story just a western with elephant guns. 

How then do you get background into a 
story? The answer, as we implied above, is 
largely a matter of terms: you don’t add 
it to; you integrate it into the story. And 
to be able to integrate it successfully, you 
have to approach the background material 
with your story still in malleable form, that 
is, not worked out in detail. 

With that preliminary we are ready to 
take 

STEP IV—INTEGRATING BACK- 
GROUND WITH STORY. There are 
two distinct processes involved here. 

Make Background Part of the Plot. 
For instance, somewhere along the line the 
hero is usually captured by the enemy; he 
needs an escape device. If you can come 
up with something fresh rather than have 
him simply-fight his way through a solid 
wall of human flesh both editor and reader 
will smile-your way. In one story I had 
the -hero shrewdly manipulate a supersti- 
tious belief of the natives in such a way 
that they not only let him go, but later 
helped him against the Japs. Such things 
are to be found-in almost any background. 
Look for them. 

There’s also the spot where the hero is 
threatened with torture or death. Get the 
method from your background. 

Personalize Background in a_ Story 
Character. In the Burma job Wang, a 
major character, typifies. the Burmese pa- 
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triot’s fierce independence, his hate of 
whites. He attended the University. of Ran- 
goon and speaks English with an Oxford 
accent. Mike, the blacksmith, is another 
example. 

Do you notice now how story and back- 
ground are beginning to merge? 

We can express it very simply in a fot- 
mula: When we complete our integrating 
process, we not only have a story that is 
convincingly laid in a particular setting, 
we have a story that couldn’t happen any- 
where else. 

We are ready now to get our story down 
on paper, and in writing background I’ve 
found it helpful to keep in mind two rules: 
Use it carefully, only when it will enrich 
and strengthen the story. Use it only at 
certain points in the story. 

To illustrate this last, we can represent 
the adventure story, graphically, as a con- 
tinuous wavy line—a series of peaks and 
valleys, each peak higher than the proceed- 
ing one. These peaks are, of course, the 
high points of interest, tension, action, and 
suspense that we build throughout the story 
leading to the climax which is the highest 
peak of all. The valleys are periods of let- 
down while we build toward our next peak. 
Such alternation of-tension and relaxation 
is necessary to keep from tiring the reader. 

Where on our graph can background be 
most effectively introduced? On the slopes 
and in the valleys. Never on the peaks. 
During the high points of excitement the 
reader resents background distractions. The 
only exception is when the background 
plays a definite part in the tension, sus- 
pense, etc., as, for instance, while hero and 
villain fight, a volcano erupts threatening 
them with lava. But even here you’re on 
dangerous ground. 

Too many violent things happening at 
ence tend toward the comic, and you can 
easily be led into such absurdities as a vol- 
cano to the left, a tidal wave to the right 
and on all sides frightened animals charg- 
ing from the jungle toward your struggling 
characters. The reader mutters: “What a 
frantic outfit,” and tosses the story aside, 

Below then, we'll consider the uses of 
background to strengthen and enrich the 
story. 
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Present Background Through the Senses 
of the Viewpoint Character. This is the 
technical point, and you’ve all used it— 
the trick of having the hero look at what’s 
to be described. Just remember that he 
has four other senses, too. Using them adds 
depth to the illusion. 

Use Background to Arouse Interest and 
Set the Tone of Your Story. Example 1 is 
the opening of “Beware The Tiger That 
Flies!” Does it arouse interest? That de- 
pends, of course, on the reader. But if he 
is looking for escape adventure, there’s no 
doubt in his mind that he can find it here. 
We have labelled the story in the first word 
by using the exotic-sounding place name, 
Rangoon. 

Does it set the tone? Here again the 
author himself is a poor judge. The over- 
all tone of the story is a mixed feeling of 
heat, vague loneliness and mystery, and I 
tried to suggest that tone in the opening by 
using background. Did I succeed? You 
decide. 


Use Background to Delineate Character. 
This is done by subjecting your actor to 


Zeote 


‘background stimulus. His response will re- 


veal something of his character. 

Use Background to Help Produce Mood 
and Emotion. This is one of the most 
powerful uses to which you can put back- 
ground, but it’s tricky. The evocation of 
mood and emotion depends on too many 
intangibles for us to point out any one 
thing and say, “This does the job.” We do 
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say though, that background can definitely 
help. 

The illustration is from another Wings 
novelet, “Thunder Over Annam.” Here is 
the situation. 

Having had his face terribly burned in 
the war—the deliberate act of a certain 
Jap officer—Jones, the hero, in a state of 
psychological shock, begins wearing a sur- 
geon’s mask, refuses to go home after the 
war, and ends up as a free-lance flyer in 
the Indo-China revolution. The Jap turns 
up on the other side leading an outlaw 
French squadron. 

As the excerpt opens, the hero has made 
a night take-off and is flying into the show- 
down combat with the Jap. 

I wanted here a mood of dark deadliness; 
I wanted to get across Jones’ implacable 
hatred, his driving will to destroy the maa 
who had ruined him. I also wanted to ex- 
cite the reader with a sense of coming 
climax. 

Notice how background helps point all 
this up. 
= ‘They were barely out of sight of the 
field when they ran into a: heavy almost 
palpable mist that hung low over the trees, 
transforming hills and mowntains into dark 
islets. In the cockpit of the lead 51, the 
masked man impassively checked his com- 
pass and looked ahead. Behind him, the 
five following planes droned steadily on, 
their propwash brushing little ripples into 
the mist. 

“Presently, through the lacy web of trees, 
Jones caught the metallic shine of the 
Huonggiang. He glanced over his shoulder 
at the formation and set the Mustang in a 
steep climb. 

“In the east, the sun fanned a crimson 
glow over the ocean’s pale rim, and at 
12,000 feet the first red ray of dawn splin- 
tered against his canopy. Slowly he pushed 
the 51’s nose down to the horizon and 
curled it over in a westward bank. The 
other Mustangs held their climb, angling 
higher and higher over his tail until finaily 
they disappeared into the brightness above. 

“Jones sat like a statue in the cockpit, his 
eyes fixed unseeingly ahead. The Merlin’s 
throaty mutter shivered through the braces 
of the fuselage, and on the wings the taut 
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steel skin rippled faintly to its song. But 
Jones felt none of it. His arms and legs 
were all that coursed him through the sky, 
and the deadly stirring in his veins held 
a thunder all its own. In that vast blue 
bow! he flew alone, breathing an air that 
had no need of oxygen. 

“Dawn broke over Indo-China, fanning 
the earth from Saigon to Tonking. At 
Hanoi it washed a war-torn rubble scarlet, 
and in the south it brushed the Siva faces 
on Bayon’s great towers. But to the masked 
man over Hue it was the rocket trail of a 
single speeding fighter, a glare that cast his 
shadow darkly from a cockpit filled with 
blood.” 

Use Background in Comparisons and 
Figures of Speech. For instance, our hero, 
disgusted when he finds no war on the 
Shan Plateau, might say: “Nuts. For all 
the good Pm doing here I might as well 
be scaling teak or working in the Rajah’s 
ruby mine.” We could just as easily have 
made that: “.... I might as well be shoot- 
ing pool or grabbing a short 
Lindy’s.” It wouldn’t have been 
character; it would have been out of back- 
ground. 

You have to vary your figures of speech, 
naturally; you can’t use background in 
every one. But keep it in mind. It adds to 
the total effect. 

STEP V—PLOTTING FROM BACK- 
GROUND. Occasionally will run 
across an odd background combination that 
suggests a story. When yqu do, work on 
it.. Successful stories can just as easily be 
plotted from background as from character 
or situation. 

We haven’t the space to go into a discus- 
sion of plotting as such. But a brief exam- 
ple should suffice to show how a plot-from- 
background is likely to develop. 

Early last year Mal Reiss of Fiction 
House suggested that I write a post-war air 
story with a Lolo background. He gave me 
one morsel of plot—the fact that army 
rescue parties were beginning to penetrate 
Lolo territory in search of flyers lost during 
the war. That, and the realization that my 
villain force would have to be Japs since 
the primitive Lolos could hardly be ex- 
pected to fly, was all I had to go on. 


beer at 
out of 


you 


The first thing I learned was that the 
Lolo country of southwest China comprises 
11,000 square miles of bleak desolate 
mountains. This immediately suggested 
Jap war criminals in a previously prepared 
hide-out. But further investigation revealed 
that nowhere was there a flat space big 
enough to land a modern fighter plane on 
Even if I pushed the mountains apart a bit, 
how would the Japs conceal the field from 
our bombers? The land supported practi- 
cally no -vegetation. Still I had to have 
planes. 

I was faced with an-apparent impossi- 
bility, which is fine for a fiction story pro- 
vided you can figure out a plausible solution. 
I dug in again and discovered some very 
thin steep ridges in the Ta-liang mountains, 
The Japs, I knew, loved to construct elabo- 
rate underground installations. Why not 
have them bore a tunnel through one of 
those ridges and land their planes there? 
That did it. All that remained was te work 
out the practical details. It wasn’t too 
tough. In effect, I made the tunnel a car- 
rier deck, complete with catch-wires, ele- 
vators, etc. 

There was my 
American search planes mysteriously shot 
down; where do the attackers come from? 
—suggested and solved, as you saw, by 
background. 


main story problem— 


There was more plotting to do, of course, 
more details to work out since the finished 
story ran 30,000 words. But for the record 
—every significant part of that plot, includ- 
ing the hero’s personal problem, was sug- 
gusted and solved by background. 

The secert of putting a convincing back- 
ground into your story is by the judicious 
use of specific, significant detail. 

Within the limits of this article we have 
naturally been able to cover only the high 
points of the subject. So for further study 
let me recommend a few writers whose 
work in background is, I think, outstanding. 
For mood and emotion, the sea stories of 
Conrad and Hardy’s “Return Of The 
Native.” For a masterly handling of detail 
and color, the Saturday Evening Post stories 
of James Warner Bellah. For the sensuous 
presentation of background, Dan Cushman’s 
jungle and northwest stories. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Dl ue changes in the magazine set-up at 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company were the 
most sweeping of the past month. These af- 
fected their New York office in the Empire 
State Buildifg most seriously, reducing the 
staff here by half or more. 

Photo Arts, which was to have appeared 
late in May-as a monthly, has been given 
up. It will be incorporated into Popular 
Photography. This one is a monthly for the 
average picture-shooter, and is edited from 
the Chicago office at 185 North Wabash 
Avenue. 

Bruce Downes, formerly editor of Photo 
Arts, will remain in the New York office at 
350 Fifth Avenue, in his former capacity as 
Eastern representative for Popular Pho- 
tography. Norman Lipton, managing ed- 
itor, has left the Ziff-Davis firm. 

Photo Arts was to have been an out- 
standing magazine for the advanced and 
expert photographer. It had incorporated 
with it Photography, a quarterly publica- 
tion of which two issues had been issued 
with considerable success. 

Plastics, another quality type of business 
publication in the Ziff-Davis group, has 
been sold. The buyer is Vincent Edwards, 
Inc., of 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
The new firm took over with the April 
issue, and will continue publication. 
Michael A. Brown, Jr., went along with the 
magazine, continuing in the editorial posi- 
tion he has held since Plastics was moved 
to New York last fall. 

These changes leave Ziff-Davis with no 
magazines edited from the New York office 


now. There have been changes of impor- 
tant personnel in the Chicago office, too. 
Max Karant has resigned as editor of 
Flying. He has held that position for the 
past two years, and had been associated 
with the company for some years previous 
to that. For the present, at least, the edi- 
torial desk will be handled by Michael H. 
Froelich, editorial director of the Ziff-Davis 
magazines. (185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1.) 

There has been a merger among ‘the 
Hearst magazines, also. Junior Bazaar, once 
a department in Harper’s Bazaar, is right 
back where it started in the sense that it is 
again a section within the parent magazine. 

Beginning with the June issue, it will be 
incorporated into Harper’s Bazaar, but will 
retain some of its own identity. Martha 
Stout will continue to be responsible for the 
Junior Bazaar section, with Mrs. Carmel 
Snow as the over-all editor. The purpose, 
as announced by the Hearst publisher, is 
that available press facilities are not ade- 
quate to print them separately in the face 
of the “unprecedented demand for Harper's 
Bazaar.” 

The combined magazine is expected to 
have a circulation in excess of 350,000. It 
will probably be quite a bit over that figure, 
as Harper's Bazaar now claims a monthly 
circulation of around 315,000 and Junior 
Bazaar nearly 150,000. Editorial offices are 
at 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Something new in picture magazines! 
That is Glance, published bi-monthly by 
Headline Publications, Inc., at 1790 Broad- 











way; the same offices, etc., with Crestwood 
group. The large flat format is used; 52 
pages with covers, rotogravure, including 
color on the outside covers. 

This is a new kind of game of twenty 
questions. Each subject is presented in dual 
rolés; pictures showing the favorable side of 
the matter on one page, with unfavorable 
aspects pictured on the opposite page. 
There is a box in which the reader can 
mark his own decision on each question. 
Glance uses a wide variety of material, 
treating subjects preferably in a somewhat 
sensational way. 

The market is a very limited one; at 

present open only to ideas or suggestions 
for subjects to be used. Always query first 
on your idea, and submit an outline of 
how the material might be treated, along 
with the source for your idea. Ideas should 
be provocative, timely and easily picturized. 
Payment varies, depending on the material, 
but is on acceptance. 
» The editor of Glance is Edythe Farrell, 
the vivacious little brunette with the 
throaty voice who once edited the Police 
Gazette and later was associate editor of 
Pageant under Eugene Lyons. William Jor- 
dan is associate editer. 

A newcomer to the New York scene is 
Sportfolio. This pocket-size monthly has 
been clicking on the newsstands for the 
past two years, but was edited down in 
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Washington, D. C. Now it is housed in 
offices at 35 West 53d Street—an address 
which was once a very handsome home of 
the “400” glitter era, and which still re- 
tains impressive touches of huge mirrors 
and plaster-flowered ceilings not quite 
swept away by encroaching business. 

Much of Sportfolio is taken up with pic- 
ture sections and reprint articles. But there 
are some original articles bought from out- 
side sources. These are spectator-sport fact 
stories. Query first with a detailed outline, 
as the editor prefers to assign all these. 
Don’t submit cold. Three months ahead of 
season is the rule, if seasonal elements are 
important. About 2,000 words will be tops 
for completed feature articles, Rates of pay- 
ment are elastic. 

More open is the market for short anec- 
dotes, maybe 50 to 100 words in length. 
These bring $5 each for any accepted, They 
must be real incidents. Be sure to enclose a 
return envelope, just in case the editor 
can’t use your piece. Gordon Manning is 
editor of Sportfolio. 

Jacobs Sports Magazines, Inc., publishes 
this, as well as. American Lawn Tennis, 
which was formerly at 366 Madison Ave- 
nue. The latter is available by subscription 
only, at $6 a year—1l5 issues—twice a 
month during the tennis season. This has 
pepped up a lot since I saw it last. But 
material is all staff-written or from special 
correspondents. Address now: 35 West 53d 
Street, New York 19. John M. Ross is 
managing editor. 


OU may run across notices for a new 

monthly fashion magazine which some 
well-known men are reported to be back- 
ing financially. This is Kaleidoscope, a mer- 
chandising, promotion service and fashion 
magazine intended for executives and buy- 
ers im the business. It is not for the general 
public at all. Material will be entirely staff- 
produced, and distribution is on a subscrip- 
tion basis. August 1 is the date announced 
for the first issue. Arthur W. Collins, for- 
merly retail advertising manager of The 
Sun, is its publisher. The address ‘is the 
Chrysler Building, East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 
That new fan magazine which Joan 
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Album. All pictures and staff-written ma- 
terial. The first issue is out already. Edi- 
torial address: 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. 

The Goodman offices in the Empire State 
Building have been rearranged, with a 
pleasantly roomy reception hall now. The 
reception clerk is where you can find her 
without hitting a bell. The decorations of 
the room are on the unusual side, but go 
see for yourself if interior decorating 
schemes intrigue you. 

That Marxist magazine combining Main- 
stream and New Masses, which we men- 
tioned in the February issue, is titled Masses 
and Mainstream. Samuel Siller is the editor. 
Address: 832 Broadway, New York 3. 

Subscriptions to Magazine World, which 
went into bankruptcy some months ago, will 
be fulfilled with copies of a new publication 
coming out in May, titled Magazine In- 
dustry. This will cover all phases of the in- 
dustry—the editorial side, advertising and 
circulation fields, new production methods, 
magazine design, and newsstand trends. 
Both general magazines and business papers 
will be covered, with somewhat more em- 
phasis on the latter. Magazine Industry will 
be a quarterly, the size of WRITER’s DicEsr, 
with 96 pages and cover. Business Maga- 
zines, Inc., publishes it, with Roy Quinlan 
as editor. All material will be ordered from 
top people in the industry. The first issue 
will feature the national convention -of the 
Magazine Publishers’ Association. Address : 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 

Reader’s Scope is still not satisfied with 
its editorial layout and is going to do some 
revamping this summer. In order to allow 
for this, it will appear only bi-monthly dur- 
ing the hot months. At present, its inven- 
tory of material is high. So the editors will 
be buying very little. Only unusual ma- 
terial or articles of a fairly current appeal 
can be considered from now until Septem- 
ber, E. A. Piller is editor. Address: 114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16. 

The contest for a. new name for Tom 
Breneman’s Magazine has closed. But what- 
ever the winning title, the “Tom Brena- 
man” will be retained. This pocket-size 
monthly may have something good in its 
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Votsis is editing for Goodman is called Film appeal to older women. Where many wom- 
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en’s publications are concentrating their 
attention on women from 18 to 35, this one 
points out that it is the woman over 35 who 
is more likely to have money to spend. This 
is the advertising angle, of course. But with- 
out the advertisers’ money, no magazine 
can work up much of a circulation. 

The market for original material has been 
increasing gradually but surely on_ this 
magazine. About 80 per cent is now origi- 
nal, and there is a possibility that all re- 
prints’ will be eliminated in the future. 
Rates of payment are said to be somewhat 
better than last year, also. 

The chief need)is for personal experience 
articles. These do not need to be about 
women—they may be about any interesting 
characters. They must be factual. And they 
should be written-with dramatic or emo- 
tional punch. They must appeal to adult 
readers. Articles can also be considered 
which touch on religion, treat of marriage 
problems, or have inspirational or self-help 
themes with wide application or with un- 
usual appeal. These features run from 1,500 
to 2,000 words in length. Humor, too, is 
considered—if it has wide appeal. On this, 
lengths are shorter ; about 1,000 words, 

Original short fillers are used also in 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine; and picture 
features. There is no fiction. The poetry 
pages are made up of old favorites sub- 
mitted by readers—all reprint. Theodore 
Irwin is editorial director of this monthly. 
Horace Coon, formerly associate editor of 
Pic, is now the managing editor. The ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The Woman, another of the Farrell 
magazines, is also using a much larger pro- 
portion of original material than in the 
past, and may eventually be almost entirely 
original in contents. The requirements are 
much the same as for the other magazine 
as to lengths, payment, reader-appeal. Bet- 
ter study the markets for specific differ- 
ences. Dorothy M. Johnson edits this one. 
Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Everybody's Digest completes the Farrell 
group at present. This is a quarterly. About 
20 per cent of the contents is original ma- 
terial. The self-help type of feature is de- 
sired. But it is best to submit an outline 
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first. The market is also open to short 
fillers. These bring $5 for each one used. 
Theodore Irwin is editor; Madelynne Reu- 
ter, associate. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Short-shorts are the most pressing need 
for Everywoman’s Magazine. And to be 
acceptable, these must have emotion. What- 
ever else you cut out in bringing your 
length within’ the word-limits of 1,200 to 
1,500, don’t cut out the emotion. This is 
one of the worst hazards, according to the 
editor here, and the reason for a large per- 
centage of rejects; no emotion in the story. 
Nothing to make one laugh or cry. 

A mere boy-meets-girl plot is not enough 
to get by, either. Be sure your story has 
some sort of.theme. Then a boy-meets-girl 
might get by. But this editor really prefers 
stories which rise from characterization— 
plus a theme. Young-married stories are 
liked. But, here, as on most of the women’s 
magazines, the veteran-readjustment-prob- 
lem story has, alas!, been used all too often. 
There is more leeway in the short lengths 
up to 5,000 words; but on these the market 
is less open at present. 

As to backgrounds, simple unsophisticated 
stories set in the suburbs or small towns 
go best. But cities are not Taboo as back- 
ground material—except for Hollywood. 
This editor feels that the -film capital is 
utterly unrepresentative of American life 
and therefore is not suitable for her type of 
stories. 

Serials are also in demand for Every- 
woman’ Magazine right now. Four to six 
parts are best, although a three-parter 
has been used. The first part usually runs 
5,000 words; the others 3,500. Payment 
is a flat $600 for the average four to six 
part serial; probably less if shorter; flat 
$800 if seven or more parts. Those short- 
shorts rate $100 to $125. Checks are on ac- 
ceptance. Joan Ranson is editor of Every- 
woman’s. Address: 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19, 


NE of the best markets for short fiction 


is the newspaper magazine, This Week. 
Rates may vary with authors’ names, but 
they are mostly on a par with the two big 


weeklies. Almost any kind of a 


national 


plot can be used. But there should be a 
plot. The mood type of piece is not popu- 
lar with the general reader. Give him a 
story with plot—something whereby he can 
escape into some other life for a while and 
forget his own problems. Good character- 
ization is important. And so is first-rate 
writing. The editors here believe that most 
stories are better for having careful rework- 
ing. They say all too many stories come in 
half-baked; have not been worked out care- 
fully, lack inventitiveness on the part of 
their authors. 

The lengths most apt to sell to This 
Week are short-shorts of 1,000 to 1,500 
words and shorts of 2,000 to 3,500 words. 
Anything over 5,000 words has almost no 
chance of a sale, as the make-up of the 
magazine is fairly tight. 

The market is also open to articles, espe- 
cially those running between 1,500 and 
2,900 words. The editors are glad to con- 
sider outlines first, especially if a writer’s 
work is known~to them. But for a new- 
comer, submission of the finished article is 
often best. As to subjects and treatment, 
try to get the “you” point of view. What 
is interesting and important to other people 
is apt to come nearest to what is wanted 
by This Week. “Names” don’t mean much 
on most articles. It is the impression made 
by the subject. matter and how the piece 
reads, 

For the national edition, subject matter 
must have a fairly general appeal. For the 
New York Herald-Tribune edition, more 
controversial, more intellectual subjects 
such as education, foreign news and social 
problems can be considered. Reports on all 
manuscripts are said to be very fast in this 
office. The editors ask that material be* 
submitted impersonally to the Fiction Edi- 
tor, the Article Editor. William I. Nichols 
is the editor. Address: 420 Lexington Ave., 
NWT. 37. 

Some magazines are based on such sound, 
fundamental human ‘interests, that they go 
on for years with little change in policy or 
needs. Yet anyone following them closely 
notes that much of their success lies in 
keeping in step with the spirit of the times 
and being always abreast of the best of 
current thinking in their particular fields. 
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Such a magazine is Outdoor Life, which 
js one of the best of the hunting .and fish- 
ing monthlies. It tries to take a construct- 
ive stand whenever possible, and has done 
considerable good through its propaganda 
for the conservation of wild-life. 

Here is a market for personal experience 
stories about hunting or fishing adventures. 
Mostly, the top limit is about 3,000 words. 
But exceptional stories might run as high 
as 12,000 words and be used in two or 
more installments. 


An author’s own pictures add greatly to 
the chances of acceptance—provided they 
include action. Static, posed shots are sel- 
dom of much interest. Picture-stories are 
also in demand—and difficult to-find, Car- 
toons—if the humor is the sportsman’s own 
type. Short items—including odd facts 
about nature or wild life, or kinks and 
how-to-do instructions. Payment for all 
material is on acceptance, and tops in the 
field. Raymond J. Brown is the editor. 
Address: 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Stories with a beginning, middle and end 
are the need at Charm, Street & Smith’s 
magazine of style and personality for the 
young business girl with high school educa- 
tion. Real stories which “get somewhere,” 
not mood pieces. Lengths may run up to 
3,000 words. 
$300. 

A query first with an outline is always 
best if you have an article idea in mind. 
Information must be thoroughly up to date, 
suited to girls in their twenties who are 
alert to what’s new in the world. Com- 
pleted pieces usually run 1,500 to 2,000 
words. On these, checks run up to $200. 
Oliver Claxton is associate and literary edi- 
tor. Frances Harrington is editor of Charm. 
Address: 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The Hillman fact-detective monthly, 
Headquarters Detective, has been in the 
news lately as violating a state law banning 
the sale of publications devoted to the 
lurid details of “bloodshed, lust and crime.” 
But the U. S. Supreme Court overruled the 
New York state ban. And anyway, the case 
in question occurred six years ago—in 1942! 
No reflection, certainly, on this periodical 
today. 


Payment for these is up to 
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The fact-detective market is very steady 
at this company, about the largest of any 
company’s and wide open for material. 
There are four titles (the others are Crime 
Detective, Real Detective, and Uncensored 
Detective), all monthlies. The best average 
length for stories is 5,000 words. If you 
have the art handy, send it right along 
with the manuscript. Faster action that 
way. But just tell the editor what is avail- 
able in case you have to pay for it; don’t 
pay out your own good cash until the 
editor gives an okay on the story. Text is 
paid for on acceptance, at 24% cents a 
word. Pictures pring $5 each, but on. pub- 
lication. 

Tony Field, editor of this group, tells 
me that he really keeps fairly strictly to 
his promise of reports by the time a story 
has been in the house a week. And he 
also says he is anxious to find some new 
contributors who can really write. Address : 
Hillman Publications, 535 Fifth Ave., N. 
, ey Fa 

For the romantic-minded, few markets 
are as steady as the love pulps. Louise 
Hauser edits three of the best for Popular 
Publications: All-Story Love, Love Book, 
and Love Short Stories. 

With the general magazine trend toward 
“everything complete in this issue,” All- 
Story Love is now the only love-pulp which 
is using serials. And that market is now 
definitely open. New writers had _ better 
stick to shorter lengths. But for the experi- 
enced contributor, this is a good bet. A 
complete first installment with the rest of 
the plot in outline may be submitted. 


Plots must be rmmeaty, and the first in- 
stallment must be particularly strong in 
order to carry the readers over the month’s 
wait. Experience has shown that a mystery- 
love plot combination works out best, un- 
less the writer can do an unusually strong 
emotional-problem dramatic story. ‘Two- 
thirds of the serials here use American 
backgrounds, the rest may be glamorous 
foreign settings. Serials usually run from 
three to five parts, with each one from 
9,000 to 11,000 words. 


Love Book is open for lead novels of 
10,000 to 12,000 words and secondary 
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novelets of 8,000 to 9,000 words. Shorts run 
5,000 to 7,500 words. These must be heavi- 
ly dramatic and emotional, with more 
glamor than the stories in All-Story. These 


readers like “tear jerkers!” Very cosmo- 
politan backgrounds do best in this book. 
The lighter love stories go into Love 
Short Stories. These are more of the amus- 
ing and the entertaining sort. And often 
the characters are the younger ones. But 
the basic theme is. always a young person 
struggling with a mature love problem. The 
other books take romance very seriously 
on the whole. But here is a place for that 
sense of humor which won’t be suppressed 
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—in the shorts, which may run any length ° 


up to 8,500 words. Novelets run 10,000 to 
12,000 words, and should be very dramatic. 

On all three of her books, Louise Hauser 
pays from a cent a word up. Established 
writers definitely get better than this mini- 
mum rate. There is a market for short 
lyric verse, too, in lengths from 4 to 20 
lines; 25 cents a line. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


FAIRLY new magazine of the comic 

type is Young Romance, published by 
Feature Publications, Inc.—allied with the 
Crestwood group at 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. This is composed of true love stories, 
following the picture format, and the edi- 
tor would be glad to talk to artists or 
writers interested in this type of magazine. 
The magazine is now on a bi-monthly 
basis, but expects to shift to monthly in 
the near future. 

Belonging officially’ to the Crestwood 
group are two Western reprint series: Prize 
Western and Black Cat Western; and two 
little magazines, Army Laffs and Halt! The 
reprints give a $500 guarantee, based on 
royalties; arrangements through the pub- 
lishers. Halt! has no outside market. But 
Army Laffs, edited by Ken Browne, buys 
cartoons and 2-line jokes. 

Including. Young Romance, this com- 
pany has four comics—and is changing the 
name of the publisher to Headline Comics, 
Inc. Other titles: Justice Traps the Guilty 
and Headline Comics—both of the true- 
crime type—and Charlie Chan, of the de- 
tective type. The editors will look at scripts 











for these, though a considerable portion of 
material is staff produced. 

The editorial director of the Crestwood 
group is M. R. Reese. Address: 179 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Harper's Magazine is getting its face 
lifted with the July issue. It will have a 
somewhat larger page size—the standard 
one of 8% by 11. Advertising will be on 
three-column pages. 





Pic came out with its April issue all 
prettied up. New typé, more color pages, 
sharper departmentalization. The new look 
in masculine appeal. 

McGraw-Hill has had some changes in 
its business magazines. Mill Supplies, with 
its May issue, was rechristened: Industry 
Distribution. The old name, according to 
the editors, no longer described accurately 
either the field served or the editorial scope 
of the magazine. 

Lester E. Moffatt, editor of McGraw- 
Hill’s Electrical Merchandising, died re- 
cently. He had been with the magazine 
since 1924. The McGraw-Hill Building is 
at 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

Book Clubs seem to have won the pub- 
lic’s complete confidence and reliance for 
more serious reading. Under the auspices 
of the Natural History Magazine, published 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Natural History Book Club was 
started last fall. Already the membership 
has grown to 3,000. Four books a year as 
a minimum must be bought at the regular 
retail price. For each four, the member re- 
ceives a bonus book. Address: Central 
Park West at 79th Street, N. Y. 24. 

The longest serial on record has passed 
the ten-million-word mark and is still go 
ing. It has had a 33-year run so far. This 
is a syndicated feature, put out by King 
Features, and written by Adele Garrison, 
now 75 years old. She started it in 1915 
according to Editor and Publisher, under 
the title: “Revelations of a Wife.” Cur- 
rently, the title is “Love’s Perilous Path.” 
Mrs. Garrison expects to keep right on 
with it, too, as she sees no possibility of her 
ideas getting rusty. But her great ambition 
is to write short stories! And she thinks 
she’ll do so yet. 
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| Still Get Those Slips 


By O. B. Myers 


No ONE is perfect. 

The mountie does not always get his 
man. The .400 slugger sometimes strikes 
out. Every rule has its exception—includ- 
ing this one. 

It is now twenty years since I wrote, and 
sold, my first piece of fiction. During prac- 
tically all of those twenty years—excepting 
some four and a half spent in the army, 
I have been writing and selling fiction. At 
first exclusively air stories; later, general 
adventure, sports, detective, and occa- 
sional articles. Always pulp, no slicks. And 
always as a full-time job; I’ve had no 
other. 

You might think that by this time, with- 
in my limited sphere, I would have charted 
out the sure road to THE CHECK, with 
flashing red lights to mark all the pitfalls. 
In short, that I couldn’t miss. 

My sardonic laughter echoes beneath 
the vaulted ceiling. Unfortunately, it’s not 
that kind of a game. In spite of every- 
thing, I still make mistakes. Sometimes 
new ones that never tripped me before ; 
sometimes—and this hurts—the same old 
ones that I first made, way back in the 
late twenties. I still get those slips, couched 
in such tactful, polished phrases, The post- 
man still hands me (only occasionally, 
thank God!) large, brown manuscript en- 
velopes, addressed in my ow® hand, in- 
stead of neat, slim envelopes of purest 
white. 

What mistakes do I make? Like every 
professional writer, I have a shelf of re- 
jects. I also have a correspondence file, 


from which I have dug a handful of edi- 
tors’ letters, written originally to accom- 
pany returned manuscripts and pointing 
out the reasons for the return. These let- 
ters were, quite naturally, bitterly unwel- 


~ 
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come when received, but like doctor’s pills, 
they can be highly beneficial when taken 
according to directions. 

The editors who wrote them are human. 
They put on their pants one leg at a time, 
and they have their little personal foibles 
and idiosyncracies. When it comes to criti- 
cising fiction, however, they usually know 
what they are talking about. The faults 
that they have from time to.time pointed 
out to me, as listed herewith, are culled 
from genuine experience, and each is 
accompanied by comments on how I at- 
tempt to cure it. 

These mistakes may or may not coincide 
with your own; they are simply mine. But 
I feel that analysis and dissection will cer- 
tainly be helpful to me, and possibly those 
of you who listen in on this little exercise 
in self-examination may hear something 
to your advantage. 


First—I write it too long. I use forty 
words to say something that I should 
say in twenty, and after I’ve done that a 
number of times I find myself turning out 
a 4000-word story that would be better told 
in 2000. 

The particular editorial letter which I 
quote here, says: “This story is overlong 
and badly in need of tightening and point- 
ing up.” This is a criticism which I have 
received more than once. It is doubtless a 
criticism which has been received by every- 
one who ever set words down on paper. 

Given a collection of facts or fancies to 
start with, any dope. with a rudimentary 
education in English can tell it on paper, 
if allowed room enough. But the degree 
of skill in the telling, and hence the de- 
gree of reader interest, can well be meas- 
ured by the space required to tell it. 


- 
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A tyro will get it all down there, but it 
will take him ten thousand words to do 
it, and even his best friend won’t read it 
through to the end. A writer with a cer- 
tain flair for his craft will do the same 
thing in five thousand words, and some 
readers will actually enjoy it. The profes- 
sional will put the same story, omitting 
nothing, into three thousand words, and 
sell it. The superb craftsman, the genius, 
the De Maupassant or the O. Henry of 
his day, would perhaps squeeze the same 
yarn into two thousand or less, still full of 
color and fire and life. This last, of course, 
is what the editor always looks and prays 
for, but seldom gets. 


It is possible, of -course, to cut anything, 
but it is also possible to cut all the color 
and background out of a piece of fiction, 
To be a story at all, the final result must 
be something more than a plot outline. It 
is possible, in trimming to the bone, to 
leave nothing but a skeleton with no flesh 
and blood of reality on it. 


Normally, however, this advice is ex- 
cellent, and I strive to meet it in advance 
by a self-imposed quota. It is my practice 
first to write out a rough outline of plot, 
broken up into scenes. I then study each 
scene, estimating with a cold and niggard- 
ly eye just how much space it is’ worth. 
These figures I pencil in the margin of 
the outline; 600 words for the parting at 
the bus station, 900 for the scene where 
the hero discovers the body, perhaps 1200 
for the chase and capture. If their sum 
comes to a reasonable total; I have a story, 
and I then sit down to write it. 


As I go along I try to keep as close as 
possible to the subtotals for each para- 
graph in the outline. If I find that this 
is difficult, that I have to fight like the 
devil to keep my wordage within that pre- 
established schedule, then F’m happy. If 
I have to struggle to compress my meat 
into the volume designed for it, then I 
know it’s meat and _ not fat. 


But if it seems to be easy; if I hit those 
scene totals on the nose page by page, then 
I become suspicious. If I have no trouble 
describing to the reader what the keen- 
eyed sleuth saw when he peered through 
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the bushes, then I suspect that the reader 
will be wishing I’d hurry up and finish 
that description and get on with the story, 
And if, perchance, I find it necessary to 
pad a paragraph of narration, or string 
along a piece of dialogue, in order to meet 
my quotas, then I’m sure that something 
is rotten in Denmark. 

At that point I call a halt, and do one 
of two things. Either I lower my sights 
to a shorter total length for the yarn, or 
else I devise a new twist or added com- 
plication to the plot which will justify an 
extra full-packed scene or two. This last 
is admittedly difficult. 

If you must pin me down, that is what 
I ought to do—but sometimes I don’t do 
it. The times when I don’t do it, are the 
times when [ later receive a letter saying, 
“This story is overlong and badly in need 
of tightening .. . etc., etc.” 

Pulp writers are paid by the word. If 
I can make a successful novelette out of 
given story idea, I will get a $300 check 
instead of $120 or so. Since good story 
ideas are not exchanged for box-tops, the 
temptation is strong. Only the most rigid 
mental discipline will overcome this tend- 
ency. 


se) 


¢ 


Second—I sometimes start a story at the 
eginning, 


oe) 


This may not appear like a mistake, at 
first glance, but it usually is. According 
to the most competent opinions available, 
a short story should cover, between its 
opening scene and its conclusion, as short 
a period of time as possible, preferably 
twenty-four hours, which is par for the 
When I present the reader with 
an opening scene in the spring of 1946, 
jump to another episode in 1947, and end 
up in a different locale in March of 1948, 
I give him perforce a sense of the leisurely 
lapse of time which kills all swiftness of 
pace and feeling of urgency, which is the 
lifeblood of drama. 

I quete: “This is a literate, amusing 
story of a sort impossible for us to buy. 
It rambles; there is no menace, no parti- 


cular suspense. It is pleasant and punch- 
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course. 


less.’ 


The time lapse between the first incident 
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of the plot and the last may be anything: 
weeks, months, years. But the time lapse 
between the incident shown first to the 
reader in the opening, and the conclusion, 
must be short. To achieve this, the tech- 
nique is to start the story a little ahead_of 
the middle; at a point, if possible, within 
twenty-four hours of the final scene. Then 
in the course of developments, I feed to 
the reader the background of events that 
took place prior to the opening scene. 

This can, of course, be done by flash- 
back, but this.method is not advisable with 
the unsophisticated pulp audience. The 
best means is dialogue, always snappier 
than straight narration. I try to arrange 
to have one character, while under a stress 
set up by the opening sequence, tell an- 
other character what it was that happened 
back in Dunkville in the spring of °46, if 
what happened is absolutely necessary to 
the story. 

For example, if Uncle Horace made a 
new will in March and then died in May, 
I need not flash back to the scenes of his 
actions... Better to let Percival, while urging 
the taxi driver to greater speed en route 
to police headquarters, ask his eompanion, 
“Did you know this Uncle Horace who is 
mentioned in the letter we just found be- 
hind the coffee grinder?” and have his 
companion reply, “Yes, I was his attor- 
ney, back in Dunkville. He had me draw 
a new will, in March of 46, and when he 
died suddenly two months later, etc., etc.” 

This puts the reader hep to things he 
has to know, but without interrupting the 
action happening in front of him. 

To this rule, as to others, there are ex- 
ceptions. I once sold a story that opened 
in the army in 1941, and then leaped 
straight to a scene a couple of hours be- 
fore the climax in 1947. During that in- 
terim the hero had gone overseas, learned 
by mail of the death of his wife, returned 
to civilian life, married another girl, bought 
a house, and taken some furniture out of 
storage. All of those intervening events 
were then fed to the reader through the 
hero’s actions, conversations, and mental 
processes. 

I got away with it, because we are all 

(Continued on page 68) 
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AGENCY READING OF 
SHORT FICTION: 


To provide agency viewing for mss in 
cases where a non-professional author 
desires no critical report on his work we 
will read work to 10,000 words for a 
nominal fee of $1 per script. 


. 
Mss deemed unsuitable for publication 
will be returned in two weeks. Retention 
entitles the author to our sales services 
at the standard commission of 10%. 
Stamped return envelope with submis- 
sions, please. 

© 


Full Agency Services 
Information On Request 


Cc. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, New York 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 


DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


BOX 386 HELMUTH, N. Y. 











For Real 100% Value 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


The Little Magazine with the Big Punch. It gets 
Inside the Business of Better Writing, Bigger Sales. 


TRY IT TODAY! 


$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 
Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
A Great Buy! 8 years $5. 
NO free sample copies. 


Try REWRITE Today. You'll like it. 
DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
20 (40 One-Fold) 15 (30 Flat) 
30 (60 Two-Fold) Only $1.00 
West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers’ Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St., (TR 6-4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 
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Writers’ DIGEST 


Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


; ee is beginning to come of 
age. The coast-to-coast U.S. television net- 
work, to be operating in two years, will 
parallel radio networks. By 1948’s end, one- 
third of all U.S. homes will receive tele- 
vision on 1,000,000 telesets. Many tele 
stations now ‘provide script markets or will 
do so shortly, and writers should query 
those in their vicinity. 

National Broadcasting Co. has been the 
most active network in television: NBC’s 
6-city East Coast tele network stretches 
from Boston to Washington: WBZ-TV, 
Boston; WRGB, Schenectady, N. Y.; 


WNBT, New York; WPTZ, Philadelphia ; 
WBAL.-TV, Baltimore; WNBW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1948, WIT'MJ-TV, Milwau- 
kee, KSD-TV, St. Louis, and WWJ-TV, 


Detroit, join up. WLWT, Cincinnati, 
WTVR, Richmond, KSTP-TV, St, Paul- 
Minneapolis, and WNBK, Cleveland, are 
new NBC affiliates.) WNBQ, Chicago, dé- 
buts in Merchandise Mart September 1. 
KNBH, Hollywood, and NBC’s San Fran- 


cisco tele station, being constructed by the | 


S. F. Chronicle, début by 1949. Thirty-one 
NBC radio station affiliates will be in tele- 
vision by 49. WNBT, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y., with its RCA transmitter in Empire 
State Bldg. tower, soon opens huge new 
Radio City Studios. Carleton Smith is 
general manager of NBC—N. Y. Televi- 
sion. Norman Blackburn is NBC Televi- 
sion’s national program director, supervis- 
ing tele network plans. Warren Wade, pro- 
duction manager, heads program produc- 
tion of NBC—owned tele stations. 
Columbia Broadcasting System is con- 
structing the world’s largest television stu- 
dios for WCBS-TV, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., 
N. Y., occupying over 700,000 cubic feet of 


space in Grand Central Terminal Bldg, 
and combining Hollywood’s movie lot prin 
ciple with centralized location day-to-day 
operations require. WCBS-TV _ telecasts 
seven days weekly as construction pro 
gresses, 

CBS’ Eastern Seaboard tele stations are: 
WMaAR-TV, Baltimore Sun; WMAL.-TV, 
Washington Evening Star; WCAU-TV, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Nine new 
stations, under construction, signed with 
CBS; WFBM-TV, Indianapolis; WHIO- 
TV, Dayton, Daily News; WKRC-TV, 
Cincinnati, Times Star; WBT-TV, Char 
lotte, Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co,; 
WHAS-TV, Louisville, Courier-Journal; 
WBNS-TV, Columbus, Dispatch; KRLD- 
TV, Dallas, Times-Herald; WNBF-TV, 
Binghamton; KGDM-TV, Stockton. Worth 
ington Miner is CBS’ director of television; 
Leonard Hole, associate director; Nat Kar- 
son, a consultant producer. 

American Broadcasting Co. will have 
five tele stations operating in 1948 in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, WENR-TV, Chicago, pre 
miéres September; WDLT, Detroit, No 
vember. WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, Inquzret, 
is with ABC. Three ABC tele networks 
will loop together Chicago and Detroit; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; Wash 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. ABC-N. Y. Television HQ is at 33 
West 42nd St. Paul Mowrey is ABC tele, 
vision’s national director; Charles Holden, 
production manager. 

Mutual Broadcasting System has tele st# 
tions operating or under construction if 
New York, Washington, D. C.; Chicago 
and Los Angeles, operated by MBS radio 
stations. WGN-TV, Chicago, Tribune, dé 
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Let a 


PROFESSIONAL 


WHITER 


Help You 


OME OF YOU have written to me requesting a literary sales 

service, and I have explained that I am a coach and not a sales- 

man. There is a distinction between the two which every unpub- 
lished writer will find it to his advantage to understand. 


A coach is a fellow who takes you in 
hand while you are still learning and 
helps you over the rough spots. He tells 
you what editors want and will buy, he 
injects originality into your contrived 
plots—in short, he is your editorial “See- 
ing eye” on the winding road to writing 
success. Usually he is a professional 
writer himself, and his years of ex- 
perience serve as a shortcut for you. 


On the other hand, a literary agent is 
a business manager for the writer who 
has a salable product. Few agents have 
ever been writers themselves, but for 
their work they don’t have to be. Their 
business is to sell, not to teach. If you 
have work that will sell, get an agent, but 
if you haven’t there is no point in secur- 
ing a manager for your affairs until you 
have some affairs to manage. 


I am a Literary Consultant. When 
you send your manuscript to me, I give 
it careful consideration and decide the 


CHARLES 





type of service required to make it right. 
If your writing is*smooth enough, and 
only plot changes are indicated, a letter 
of constructive criticism from me _ will 
enable you to make the revisions. If 
the writing is rough, a polishing job with 
the blue pencil may be necessary. In 
some cases, nothing short of a complete 
revision will suffice. In every case it is 
my aim to provide what your special 
need suggests. When your work is sal- 
able, I will recommend an agent in 
New York who sells manuscripts and 
does nothing else. 


Here is how we get started: 
Write me a note today, asking 
for my 2,000 word folder, which 
explains in detail how I work 
with authors. Also, include any 
information you wish to give 
concerning your own work. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


G01 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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He Says It Ain't Funny But... 


WHAT DOES AN EDITOR NO? 


Your stuff, huhP Do your cackles all come 
home to roost? 

Maybe I can tell you why. Thousands of my 
own gags have appeared in every important 
humor medium in the Englih language, on 
both sides of the pond—from New Yorker to 
the Podunk Gazette. I’ve written for nearly 
a hundred established artists including most 
of the top men. I’ve been agent for many of 
them and am personally acquainted with the 
editors, have acted as consultant and cartoon 
editor on several magazines. (See current 
Writer’s Year Book.) 

Send me three roughs and a finish, or five 
typewritten gags, together with two bucks and 
return envelope, and I'll give you an honest 
analysis and my suggestions. 


Interviews by Appointment Only 


CHAS. B. McCORMACK 


250 Riverside Drive New York City 25 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
The Way Editors Want Them 
EACH ORDER MAILED FLAT WITH 
MANUSCRIPT PROTECTING FOLDER 
All work provfread. Prompt service. Typed on quality bond. 
Corrections in spelling and grammar, if desire 2e carbon 
copy and extra first page. Special rates for larger jobs. 


60c PER 1,000 WORDS 
R. M. GRUEBER 


5056 Enright Ave. St, Louis (8) Mo. 








WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag. Price 





Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MaA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 


AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR a scores — has ever 
before been by a SELLING WRITER 


AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Writing to Direct Order Only’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway, 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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buted April 5, making it Chicago’s televi- 
sion “first.” WOR-TV, New York, costing 
$650,000, with a GE transmitter, opens this 
summer. WOIC, Washington, D. C., also 
opens soon. Its RCA transmitter is at D, 
C.’s highest elevation—40th and Brandy. 
wine Streets, N.W.—412 ft. above sea level, 
8 tower will rise an additional 300 feet, 
“he $3,000,000 Mutual-Don Lee Radio 
os Television studios in Hollywood pre- 
mié¢re September. Occupying 80,000 square 
feet of space, it is the largest and most 
modern sound and tele center combined, 
Its $300,000 electronic “brain” is a master 
control panel permitting simultaneous ori- 
gination of AM and FM radio and tele 
shows from the same building. MBS’ Don 
Lee tele station W6XAO, has telecast 16 
years and will soon be licensed. MBS’ Yan- 
kee Network’s WNAC, Boston, plans tele 
stations there and in Bridgeport, Conn.,— 
also MBS’ WIP, Philadelphia, and WHK, 
Cleveland. 
*% * * 
STATION WOR, 
York 18, N. Y. 

NICK CARTER, MASTER DETECT: 
IVE, aired Sundays, 6:30 P. M., EST over 
MBS. Jock MacGregor, script editor-pro- 
ducer. 

This half-hour thriller, in its sixth year, 
uses free-lance scripts. Basically sound, be- 
lievable detective dramas are desired—of 
bang-up, well plotted, timely crimes as found 
in top detective fiction mags. Plot scope is 
wide. Unusual, original situations are pre- 
ferred. Story should concern a compelling 
major offense—a crime or racket punish- 
able by law—with clues leading up to cap- 
ture and prosecution of criminal, that a 
sleuth can track down by deductive anal- 
ysis, Its accent must be on melodrama and 
adventure—in equal parts—with high sus- 
pense, and fast, direct dramatic action. 
Keep story adult, but unsophisticated, and 
clean for family appeal. 

It’s Nick’s show all through. He unfolds 
plot and participates in it, to avoid lengthy 
exposition at the end. He must have a dam- 
gerous problem to face, and be in continual 
peril. Listeners like to be with him on 4 
case—find clues as he finds them. He wins 


1440 Broadway, New 
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out and solves crimes by his own wits and 
resources, even if not an active participant 
in ali happenings. If outside agencies aid 
solution, or rescue Nick, this should result 
from his own actions. This antagonist should 
be strongly etched, to make Nick’s triumph 
a feat. Nick’s office (and home), contain- 
ing active crime files, etc., is in an old 
brownstone mansion in a large city. Story 
locale should be colorful and make for 
sound, exciting action. Have a suspense 
“curtain” half through drama, and at the 
near end, to hold listeners through com- 
mercials. 

Have a maximum of 7 characters—top 
ones colorfully characterized. Nick and 
Patsy Bowen, 2 leads, must be prominently 
involved. Nick, 35, is highly intelligent, 
idealistic and alert—but no romanticist. He 
is motivated by a strong sense of justice 
and genuine concern with people’s prob- 
lems. He has a sense of humor, but is all 
business when in action. He respects police 
and never poses as the smart sleuth who 
shows up the law. Patsy, 28, is Nick’s at- 
tractive secretary—with him on all cases— 
who lends aid, but never outsmarts him. 
She loves Nick, but it’s not spotlighted in 
stories. Other characters can be used, if 
needed: Police Sgt.. Mathison (Matty), 
head of local homicide bureau; Scubby 
Wilson, 32, newspaper feature writer, with 
a yen for Patsy; Waldo McGlynn, 50, sage 
philosopher. Taboos: Unauthentic, illogic- 
al situations. Suicide, Dope. Horrifying 
crimes. Kidnapping children. Sex. Double 
meanings. Smoking. Drink, unless vital 
to story. Do not write standard opening 
and closing framework of show. 

Payment—$300. Obtain release from Mr. 
MacGregor first. Return it signed with 
script to him. Enclose stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Cudahy Packing Co., 
makers of Old Dutch Cleanser, is sponsor. 

¥ * *% 
BENTON & BOWLES, INC., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22; N. Y. 

NEW FACES OF 1948, aired Thurs- 
days, 8:30 P. M., EST over NBC, com- 
mencing June 17. Miss Jackie Adams, as- 
sistant script editor. 

This comedy and musical revue is in- 
spired by Broadway’s “New Faces” revué 
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RECORD SALES 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article. or novel. 


Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 


panied with return postage. 


Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully -fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
»prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco-- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Writers’ DIGEST 





PULP FICTION 


By Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Publications, Inc., Ace Maga- 
zines, Inc.; former agent; whose own stories (many 
now on the stands) appear in Collier’s, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Shock, Dime Detective, Super Sports, Range- 
land Romances, Fifteen Western Tales, Thrilling Detec- 
tive, and many others. 


Typical Chapter Contents: 
Requirements for successful pulp writing ® Why some 
bad stories are bought, and some good stories aren’t ® 
To the slicks via the pulps @ The factors of emotion, 
realism, characterization, color, detail, dialogue @© How 
to plot different lengths © Two secrets of professional 
writing never before revealed. 


What the Experts Say: 

“Top-notch instructions for professionals seeking heavier 
sales or slick break-in, and must reading for new 
writers entering any fiction field.”’— T. W. Ford, top 
fictioneer, who sells a million words yearly to pulps 
and slicks. @ ‘First rate little job. In my opinion, an 
important key to magazine sales.’’—Robert W. Lown- 
des, Editorial Director, Columbia Publications, Inc. © 
“Turner writes in English, not in involved, over-techni- 
cal lingo. Worth ten times the price. Frank Kane, 
writer of The Shadow, who has written Gangbusters, 
Mr. Keen, The Fat Man, and other radio shows, and 
many pulp and slick stories. @ ‘‘Because I’ve bought 
every Turner story offered to me, I’ve long felt he’d 
be the ideal man to do a book on writing. This manual 
bears me out.’’—Bernard Kaapcke, Editor, Real Sports, 
Detective Short Stories, Daring Love Novels. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE — $1.00 
Send check, money order, or cash fo: 


QUALITY HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Important 
Te Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 


HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 


1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


_ BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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presented several seasons by Leonard Sill- 
man, B’way theatrical] producer. A new 
version will come to radio, under Mr. Sill- 
man’s aegis, as summer replacement for the 
zany Burns and Allen duo. Show will have 
a therapeutic value for radio, by spotlight- 
ing new comedy performers and works of 
new comedy writers, for which radio is 
currently starving. 

Comedy sketches of all types, of from 
about five to ten minute length, are sought. 
They should be written for high comedy 
values, and feature bright, novel situations 
built around two or three characters. 
Clever, humorous songs also desired—both 
lyrics and music, or submitted singly. All 
material submitted will also be considered 
by Mr. Sillman for his fall “New Faces” 
revue on B’way. The radio show, in lieu 
of showcasing performers one by one as in 
most talent omnibuses, will have them play- 
ing roles in a coordinated revue— a la 
B’way. Performers include: George Hall, 
Gene Martin, Jack Williams, Jay Presson, 
Frank Milton, Eleanor Jones, June Carroll, 
and Robert Lenn’s “Skywriters,” a song 
quartet. Nice to see some new names hit 
the radio horizon. 

Mr. Sillman and Walter Craig of B&B 
supervise the program. Material should be 
sent to Miss Adams at B&B. Payment— 
$50 per sketch, for a one-performance right 
only. Additional higher payment is made 
for material bought for B’way. No release 
required at submission time. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. General Foods 
is sponsor. 

* * 


BENTON & BOWLES, INC., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY, aired 
Sundays, 4:00 P. M., EST over MBS. Olga 
Druce, producer-editor. Pat Connelly, as- 
sistant. 

This award-winning, half-hour juvenile 
adventure seriés, in its third year, features 
Roger Elliot, Mystery Man, as narrator of 
unique eerie dramas. Dramas concern ex- 
citing, weird supernatural happenings in 
unusual settings, supposedly visited by 
Roger. At story end, Roger exposes the 
supernatural phenomena by detective meth- 
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ods and logical explanations of seemingly 
occult events. He proves points rather than 
talks of them. Widely experienced, he is 
not stuffy or professorial. Theories de- 
bunked by cold facts concern ghosts, vam- 
pires, witches, magnetism, tidal movements, 
freak weather, and electronics. Series is 
praised by parents, teachers, and psycholo- 
gists for its realistic exposés by facts and 
knowledge of fancied terrors frightening 
youngsters. 


Olga Druce desires detailed story out- 
lines with scene-breakdowns. Plot should 
bear a new, unusual, weird gimmick. It 
can be simple, if it concerns a strange, un- 
earthly legend or event, good characteriza- 
tion, high suspense and thrills, and lends 
itself well to strong mystery treatment. 
Colorful, exotic subjects and settings, seem- 
ing to ebb from the unknown, but twisted 
to fit a modern locale are desired. She 
visited Virgin Islands for first-hand study 
of ancient folklore legends—Voodoo, and 
other cult superstitions. Taboos: Love 
stories. Murders—people may die—but ac- 
cidentally. Steer clear of money motives 
—wills, etc. 


Payment—$50, for outlines alone. En- 
close stamped self-addressed envelope. Send 
material to Miss Druce or Miss Connelly. 
General Foods is sponsor. 


* * * 


RADIO PRODUCTION BUREAU, 262 
O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Sandy Spillman, continuity director. 


RPB creates, produces, and merchandises 
“live” and transcribed radio programs. 
They desire new and different program 
series ideas, appealing to specific regional 
audiences rather than the masses. Shows 
should be slanted to attract men or women 
listeners, or those over 40 years old or other 
specific groups. Topical and seasonal sub- 
jects with novelty in. format and sales ap- 
peal (for a definite type product) are de- 
sired. Ideas must be fully developed—with 
well-planned, detailed outlines, and if 
dramatic, a sample script is essential. 


Taboos: One-shot, complete story scripts. 
Sports, thrillers, and cliff-hangers. Payment 
—by arrangement with writers—at Radio 
Writers Guild scale rates, Send for release 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines in the western, detective and 
love fields and writer with recognition in 
“The Best American Short Stories For 
1943," places her experience and knowl- 
edge at your service, through her own 
literary agency. 


TERMS: 
No fee for handling professionals. For Beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 


480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. Mail today. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


AVOID GLARING ERRORS 


Be sure of accuracy in your background material. 
Authentic descriptions furnished of any person, 
place or event from ‘Mexico City to San Fran- 
cisco — personally verified. 


“LOCALE” 
7501 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 




















DOUBLE-QUICK DOUBLE-QUICK 


DE LUXE TYPING SERVICE 


—20c a page— 
100% Rag Paper; Linen Ribbon 


Fast service, guaranteed 100% accurate panel 
tion of manuscript -. oowt us cate elling and 


punctuation oversights made). 
pea o> | MAILED REGI ISTERED to any publication 
ublishing house you name; your mss. with 


CARBON mailed to you. Have worked for 
years with top Hollywood writers. 
THE CHALMERS SISTERS 
General Delivery 


Carmel, California 











SHORTHAND in 









Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; sym- 

bols; no machines; uses ABC’s, Easy to deans 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Sur. 

taught by mail. Used in leading 

and Civ’ free booklet. Speedwriting, 

Den 6705-8, 35 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. 


Writers’ DIGEST 





HAVE YOU WRITTEN A 
MOTION PICTURE STORY- 


A Stage Play—a Novel — 
A Radio Script or a 
Television Program? 

If so I'd like to see your work. If it meets 


market requirements I'll sell it—if not I'll 
tell you why it isn't suitable. 


1 am looking for story material for A and 
B Pictures; 


Stage plays for several Hollywood stars; 
Radio scripts for top network shows; 
And Television programs for syndication. 


Explain what you have and get release 
before submitting. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


{Licensed Agent) 
Studio 15—Box 3067—Hollywood 28, Calif. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
SOc per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 

VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘My Formula for Fiction’’ 


.5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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and return it signed with material. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION PRODUC. 
TIONS, 204 Pennsylvania Bldg., 15th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Here are more details on this new televi- 
sion production firm. Joel Charles prefers 
original drama and comedy scripts, with 
original, new story ideas—but any type 
story is considered. No adaptations desired, 
Script should time 25 minutes, with a maxi- 
mum of six characters. Setting must be 
simple (one set) and costumes simple and 
easily obtainable. Script must be typed in 
television’s divided script form—left half 
of page for visual action—right half for 
dialogue. 

As producers of sponsored _ television 
shows, ATP is creating a pool of express 
television writing and acting talent. Little 
theatres in the Philadelphia area alternate 
in presenting ATP’s weekly dramas. Send 
for release first, and return it signed with 
script. Payment—up to $50 on production. 
Author is notified of production date and 
receives air credit. 

* * * 


RADIO RANDOMS. 


National Association of Broadcasters’ 
“Standards of Practice,’ to serve as indus- 
try-wide program code for broadcasters, is 
restyled and cut from 6000 to 3000 words 
for submission to members at NAB’s May 
17-21 Los Angeles Convention. . . . A rec- 
ord 8,478 scripts were submitted in 1948 
“Dr. Christian” competition; 52 will be 
bought—top winner announced May 19— 
winning script aired May 26. . . . Tommy 
Tomlinson, “Whistler” Script Editor, 
counted a total of 4088 words in a typical 
“Whistler” script. Since pay is $400, that’s 
about 10c a word. . . . Collier’s new series, 
“Men, Mikes, and Money,” ties in Merlin 
Aylesworth’s memoirs with radio’s entire 
history. He was President of NBC and 
RKO Radio Pictures, and publisher of 
N. Y. World-Telegram. Ben Gross, Daily 
News Radio Editor, ghosted series, which 
may be movie-ized. . . . N. Y. Newspaper 
Guild’s “Page One” Radio Award was won 
by “CBS Views the Press” and CBS Docu- 
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grams. . . : Bill Stern, NBC Sports Director, 
js President of Sports Broadcasters’ Associ- 
ation, comprising 36 N. Y. radio-tele sports- 
casters, and aiding them in sports event 
coverage problems, . . . Robert “Believe It 
or Not” Ripley is off on,an Orient expedi- 
tion, covering Far East from Singapore to 
Tokyo, to make tape radio interview re- 
cordings and motion pictures for televi- 
sion. . . . Arch Oboler is off to Africa for 
tape recorded interviews and travelog ma- 
terial for radio-tele, for Fred Ziv transcrip- 
tion firm, to the tune of $100,000. 


* * * 


NEWS ON THE AIR. By Paul W. White. 
398 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50. 

Radio news gathering; writing and trans- 
mission is highly-keyed—news programs are 
organized, written and broadcast within 6 
and 8 hours from when news is born. Radio 
news’ world-wide immediacy offers writers 
ever-present deadlines. 

This fine book gives a concise, behind- 


May, 


mentary Unit for its public interest pro- 
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the-news-ticker coverage of the entire news 
field. It is entertainingly written in the 
conversational style deemed an air scribe 
“must.” Analyses are given to news show 
preparation, writing, dramatization, job 
opportunities, press-radio news comparison, 
taboos, and sample scripts. Paul White, a 
leading radio news figure, directed CBS— 
N. Y. News 16 years and won 1945’s Pea- 
body Award for News. He created CBS’ 
crack analyst team: Edward R. Murrow, 
Eric Sevareid, William Shirer and John 
Daly. - 
* * * 

SUMMER RADIO SESSIONS 

The following Universities offer courses 
of professional training in major phases of 
Radio, including writing, at active Radio 
Workshops. Some offer Television training 
also. Writers may check local colleges for 
similar sessions : 

New, York University, New York, N. Y. 
June 28-Aug. 6. Robert Landry, Radio 
Writing Dir. Oldest U. S. Radio Workshop 
(12th year). 





money by duplicating Mr. 
schedule below will show you how much. 


below includes prepayment of Book-post. 
PROBLEM STUDIES 


containing Problems 1 to 6. 
CASE STUDIES 


Studies, with author’s foreword 


There is a descriptive folder. 








136 West Union Street 


Sa 


YOU CAN SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


And Save Money 
By Not Consulting 


JOHN GALLISHAWS' 
Case and Problem Studies 


¢ While your indolent and spendthrift competitors are taking advantage of short-cuts 
to mastery of plot-patterns, unit structure, etc., offered by these Studies, you can save 
Gallishaw’s twenty-odd years of painstaking research. The 


The Gallishaw Books are not sold through bookstores. The Schedule of Prices 
KEEPING FICTION INTERESTING, Volume 1 


Case Studies Nos. 22 to 27, Supplement to 1936 edition of 
THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY ...... 
*For delivery in California, add tax : 

THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY, 
1944 edition, bound in green library linen, all 27 Case 


"Tor delivery i in California, add tax 


Publications Division 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S OFFICE 


.»~Remit $1.50* 


Remit $1.50* 
$1.54 


...+Remit $6.00** 
pe ees ERE, ry $6.15 





Pasadena 1, California 
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FAMOUS AUTHOR PRAISES 
PALMER 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell, author of 
best-selling novels and successful plays, 
writes: “‘With pleasure and profit I 
have read and studied the Palmer 
course. You are making it possible for 
new writers today to travel over a 
highway, instead of a rough and diffi- 
cult road.’’ 


LEARN 


FICTION 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home to Write Better Short 
Stories, Mysteries, Articles. 


AVE you ever analyzed the basic difference 
| I between the material of writers who are 

just struggling along and of those who 
received the big fees from the best known pub- 
lishers? 

It’s very simple. One merely tells his story or 
recites his information in a dull, uninteresting 
fashion. The other makes his sparkle with life, 
animation and interest. The latter applies the 
principles of a fiction-trained writer — principles 
which apply to writing in all fields of expresson — 
not only in short stories, mysteries and novels but 
also in magazine articles, newspaper features, 
radio scripts. These principles are the unique 
basis of Palmer Training — the basis of success 
of its graduates. 


Thanks Palmer for $300 Sale 


“I give the Palmer Institute course my un- 
qualified approval. It is interesting, easy to under- 
stand, and produces results: witness my $300 
check for a story accepted by Maclean’s. Your 
Literary Agency has my -thanks for conscientious 
marketing of manuscripts.”—Francis B. Williams, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home study 
training can help you, send for free sample lesson, 
with typical writing assignment, and free book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which 
explains Palmer’s unique method of complete 
training for highest pay in all fields. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home 
Study Council 
Desk J-58, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
FREE 





VETERANS 


Writers’ DIGEstT 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk J-58, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 


LESSON 


Please send me free book and sample lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, which shows how Palmer 
home-study training may help me to increase my income 
as a writer. No salesman will call. 





Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 
July 6-Aug. 13. Walter McGraw, Radio 
Writing Dir. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I., N. 
Y. June 21-Aug. 2. Victor Jacoby, Radio 
and Television Dir. Lecturers include Edw. 
Cole, Yale’s Television Professor, and Bob 
Shayon, CBS Documentary Unit. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J. John O’Meara, Dir. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass- Intro- 
ductory Workshop: Dr. Everett Austin. 
July 12-30. Advanced Workshop: Prof. 
Sam Gould. Aug. 2-20. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Va. June 2-July 14. Prof. H. A. Run- 
dell, Dir. 

Alabama College (Women) Montevallo, 
Va. Miss Maryland Wilson, Radio Dir. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fila. 
H. P. Constans, Radio Dir. 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. Elbert Moses, Jr., Radio Dir. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
June 26-Aug. 6. NBC course. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
July 5-10. H. B. McCarty, Dir., Station 
WHA. Working conference by industry 
men. 

National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich. June 27-Aug.23. Dr. Joseph Maddy, 
Dir. 

Stanford University, Calif. June 17-Aug. 
14. NBC course. : 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
June 21-July 30. NBC course. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Just débuted its $40.000 radio studios in 
cooperation with Station WFIL. 

* # * ; 
CONTEST EDITOR, VETERANS HOS- 
PITAL CAMP SHOWS, 8 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

This Contest is designed to stimulate 
creative writing among all hospitalized 
Army and Navy veterans in the U. S. and 
overseas. Prize-winning material will be 
used in a professional variety-musical revue 
produced by Ezra Stone, B’way stage di- 
rector and “Henry” in “Aldrich Family.” 
It will tour government hospitals for VHCS 
in the Fall. 
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Comedy sketches, blackout skits, mono- 
Jogues, lyrics or musical compositions for 
solo instrumentalists or other use, and 
novelty numbers are desired from hospital- 
jzed veterans only. $500 in prizes will be 
awarded in Ist, 2nd, and 3rd prizes: Come- 
dy Sketch—revue skits, blackouts, mono- 
logues $100—$50—$25; Complete Song— 
lyrics, music—$100—$50—$25. Other Mu- 
sic Composition—$50—$25—$10; Lyrics— 
without music—$50—$25—$10. Contest 
runs Apr. 19—June 19 (overseas veterans 
may submit beyond deadline). Winners will 
be announced July 4. Rules may be ob- 
tained from hospital Special Services or 
Welfare Officers. Judges are: Kay Kyser; 
Dwight Wiman, B’way producer; Harold 
Rome, song composer, “Call Me Mister;” 
John Shubert; Robert Gordon, “Call Me 
Mister,” and “Inside U.S.A.” director. Ger- 
ald Lyons is publicity director of VHCS, 
and material should be sent to above ad- 
dress. 









Confession Markets 
(Continued from page 27) 


City 17. Ernest V. Heyn, editor. Issued 
monthly. Buy surprise ending stories, 1000 
to 1500 words (the 1000 word length is 
preferred) and pay $100 for these. Short 
stories run from 3500 to 7000 words (4000 
words preferred) and pay is from $250 to 
$300. Novelettes vary from 7000 to 9500 
words (7500-8000 is best length) and rates 
for these are $400 or $450. Double-lengths 
are 11,000 to 14,000 words (11,000 pre- 
ferred) and bring the writer $600-$700. 
Serials will get you $500 per instailment. 
Query on these first. Report in two wecks. 













The confession magazine, My Love, has 
been suspended due to the paper shortage; 
and Macfadden’s True Experience will be- 
come a fact magazine beginning with the 
July issue. Only fact stories will be used, 
and they will be assigned to writers and 

' Yeporters in various parts of the country. 
Ruth L. Baer edits this book; Fred R. 
Sammis is editorial director. Address is 205 
E. 42nd St., New York-City 17. 
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THE MANUAL FOR 
WRITING RADIO CONTINUITY 


is complete text, guide, reference, including Gen- 
eral Assignments suitable for self-instruction. Cost 
(1) 


MANUAL, $5.00, plus Individual Assignfhents, Criti- 
cism & Correction Service, $5.00 per month un- 
limited amount. (2) . 
Or, MANUAL, Individual Soctonsnanth, Criticism 
& Correction, plus ee Portfolio help—ALL SERV- 
ICES UNTIL YOU FINISH ASSIGNMENTS AND 
PORTFOLIO, $25.00 (payments $15.00. in one 
month, $10.00) (3) 
Check service (1), (2), (3), mail with name, 
address and money order or check to 


RADIO WRITER'S COUNSEL 


P.O. Box 1001 McAllen, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Personal Attention 
CRITIC . GHOST 


Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 


GABRIOLI ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 








HOW TO SELL 
WHAT YOU WRITE 


By Myron M. Stearns 


A writer who has sold up to $40,000 a year what 
he writes points you the way to success. A MUST 
book for every writer. This $1.00 book, contain- 
ing 24,000 words, is yours with lists of our world's 
largest collection of self-instruction books for 
authorship—all for 10 cents. Stamps or coin. 
Order while they last. 


HUMANITY PRESS 
220 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y.. 











ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of their 
inner faculties, and in the mastering of the daily ob- 
stacles of life; the International Organization of Rosi- 
crucians will be happy to receive the requests of those 
who believe that worthiness and sincerity determine the 
right for one to have such wisdom; to them, a or & oO 
e Mastery of Life,” a fascinating book, wi 
given without price; let this book guide you to the con- 
servative plan whereby you may widen your scope of 
Personal Power. Simply address your letter to— 


Scribe E.Y.M., AMORC Temple 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 
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First Class Magazines 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We use short shorts 
from 1000 to 1500 words, short stories from 
2000 to 5000 words, and serials of 30,000 
words. Also articles with general interest themes, 
same lengths as fiction. Occasionally buy pho- 
tographs. Also buy poetry, but are overstocked 
at present. Report in three weeks. Good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
stories of general type, 3000 to 3500 words, not 
agricultural subjects. Also technical agriculture 
and general household articles. Usually buy 
photographs only with text. Occasionally buy 
poetry of the short lyric type. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 10c a word and up, fiction 
higher, on acceptance.” 


°48, the Magazine of the Year, 68 W. 45th 
Street, New York City 19. Richard E. Lauter- 
bach, Editor; John Hersey, Fiction Editor, Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
literary, unusual, or popular Stories, 1500 to 
5500 words. No short-shorts. See magazine for 
type of articles used. No shorts. Humor and 
satire on the American scene are especially 
needed. Length, 1500 to 3500 words. Buy pho- 
tographs and poetry. Report in 3 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is 10c a word, on acceptance.” 


Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Ted Patrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use reportorial 
material on travel, 2000 to 3500 words, and 
amusing and informative shorts from 500 to 
1000 words. Manuscript bank fairly well 
stocked at this time. Prefer submission of out- 
lines for longer pieces. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Rates vary, ac- 
cording to type of material.” 


Liberty, 37 W. 57th Street, New York City 19. 
David Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories on all 
themes of universal interest—young love, humor, 





character, action, mystery, problem. Short shorts 
of 1200 words, short stories from 3500 to 5000 
words and serials (four parts, 20,000-25,000 
words). Also articles on subjects of universal 
interest, self-help, personalities, etc., 1000 to 
3500 words. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. High rates, on acceptance.” 


National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
copy; 5.00 a year. ‘“‘We use good articles of 
geographic interest, 3000 to 5000 words; per- 
sonal experiences of travel in foreign lands as 
well as subjects related to travel. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
approximately two weeks. Excellent rates, on 
acceptance.” 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. Lawrence F. Hurley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $15.00 for 3 years. 


“We use articles of interest to business men, 
2500 words. Buy photographs to illustrate articles 
only. No fiction or poetry. Report in about 
one week. Rates vary somewhat but are never 
less than 10c a word and are usually higher. 
Payment on acceptance.” 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York City 17. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use articles on all phases of the care, 
guidance and training of children from birth 
through- the teens. Rarely buy photographs, 
very little poetry, and no fiction. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Rates vary in accordance with 
material, on acceptance.” 


Salute, 15 W. 44th Street, New York City 18. 
Morris Weeks, Jr., Editor. Issued monthy; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Men’s magazine. ‘We 
buy few straight articles, and those mostly by 
arrangement. We want chiefly picture sets and 


picture-story ideas. No fiction or poetry. Report | 


in one or two weeks. Fair rates, on acceptance.” 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Miss Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction Editor; Miss Jeannette Finch, Article 


50c a 
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| 4. L. PIRRST 

545 FIFTE avs. 
jad Seridd Rte: "Alibi In Inst 
jauthor: BD. B. 01: 


A sampling of March-April 
book and magazine publish- 
ers’ checks for my clients. 
The big and little checks in- 
dicate the range covered. 
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other writers pick destinations, and get to them, for 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "This novel wouldn't 
be worth a whoop if you hadn't 
guided the development of it 
with your sqund advice," writes 
Frank Van der Linden, veteran 
Washington correspondent, 
about whom you are going to 
hear more. "I want you to know 
that | appreciate it more than 
lcan say. Thanks for your con- 
tinued efforts to make it worth 
publishing." 7 
LATEST: 2 reprint sales bringing $1500 advance each... 
watch for the book on Walter Johnson by Roger Treat, pub- 
lished-by Messner . . . and in last month's announcement 
| was too conservative about the first printing on the Jackie 
Robinson book. | said it was 30,000 . . . actually the first 
printing is 40,000, and this is only a starter. 

work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
a , PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, 
MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
Placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
fominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 
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545 Fifth Avenue, Ne 



















The April issue of the lead- 
ing slick in its class carried 
4 stories and articles by 
clients of mine. 










WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘48? Last year a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they 
were going. Then a good many of them began appearing. They had heard about what | had done to help 


the past fifteer years—and they crashed the gate! 


You can do in 1948 what you might have done in 
1947—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1947 and 1946 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their script—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 


Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 


could be your year. CRASH THE GATE IN ‘48! 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the salable material in your own background. Once 
| decide where your true talent lies, we go to town— 
which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER‘S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for pe-sonal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the first 
5,000 of any script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


w York 17, New York 








TELEVISION 


There is a market now for dramatic material. ae 
former Program Manager of television station. a pub 
lished writer, and author of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
(Harper & Bros. ) am in position to help you write 
and sell. 

Mail your script or story line and I will analyze it, 
point out faults, suggest remedies and help you im- 
ia i hte writing. If it jells. will market it for you 
at ~ 

Rates per script: $5 first appraisal and comments, $3 
for subsequent criticism. up to thirty-minute playing 
time. Enclose fee and self-addressed envelope with 


script. 
HOYLAND BETTINGER 


Carmel-By-The-Sea California 
a ey NER 


I'M THE TYPIST YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


25 Years of Experience 
Manuscripts a Specialty 
Carbon Free — 1000 words for 50 cents 


FAITH WILLIAMS 
Leucadia, Calif. 





Box 277 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced * teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents. 

Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($i each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


Dallas 8, Texas 














ATTENTION, TRAVEL EDITORS 


One million Americans will visit the 
Washington Monument this year . 
There are hundreds of travel articles to 
be developed in Washington. . . . Let a 
professional writer help you, when you 
need help. 

LARSTON D. FARRAR 


3925 Benton Street, N. W. 
Glover Park Washington 7, D. C. 














Writers’ DIGEsT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. “We uge 
colorful stories, full of action, up-to-date, . to 
appeal to all the family, with romantic settings, 
murder, pioneer, adventure, western and sport, 
Must be fast moving and well written. Use 
short shorts from 500 to 2500 words, short 
stories-from 3000 to 5000 words, serials from 
10,000 to 30,000 words, and novels which can 
be condensed to 45,000 words. Also use articles 
from 1500 to 2000 words and fillers up to 1200 
words on subjects that are timely and of out- 
standing interest to Canadians. This includes 
human interest- stories as well as the more sig- 
nificant type of feature. Topics that lend them- 
selves to use are: new developments in the 
scientific, industrial, economic, political and 
medical fields; profiles of men and women in 
the news; sports; nature; the Hollywood scene; 
true adventure: Preference is for articles which 
are written in popular style and that are well 
anecdoted, fact packed and colorful. Material, 
of course, must be fully authentic. Buy photo- 
graphs and short impersonal nature verse. Rates 
vary, 3c a word and up.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


The Westerner, 1820 Curtis, Denver 2, Colo. 
Willard Simms, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use authentic western 
fiction with a true ring, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Want fiction based on ranching, hunting, horse 
stories, dog stories, etc. Not too heavy love 
interest. Also use articles on latest develop- 
ments in any phase of the livestock industry, 
home and barn building, irrigation, success 
stories on ranching and cattle feeding. Buy 
photographs, but very little poetry. Report in 
one week. Payment is 2c a word and $2 per 
photo, on_ publication.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor-in- 
Chief. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We use short stories and articles of interest 
to intelligent young women of 18 to 30 yéars 
of age. Photographs are bought generally on 
assignment only. Almost never buy poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn. Joy Bayless, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.50 a year. “We use 1500-3500 word stories 
with family theme. Also articles, 1500 to 1800 
words, on parent education; family activities, 
puzzles, games. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in one month. Payment is 1¥%c a word 
for stories, lc a word for articles, 25c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


The Lookout, 20 East Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor, Issued 
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weekly; 5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short 
stories from~1000 to 1200 words and serials 
from six to ten chapters of 1200 words each. 
Not goody-goody, but wholesome stories wanted. 
Also newsworthy articles of nondenominational 
interest, same length as fiction; not preachments. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment is lc a word and up and $5 to 
$10 for photos. Pays monthly.” 


Maryknoll—The Field~Afar, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We buy little outside 
fiction. All articles or fiction in the magazine 
must apply in some way to mission work, which 
is the purpose of the magazine. Buy photo- 
graphs and are particularly interested in Koda- 


' chromes and photographs of the Orient and 


West Coast of South America. No poetry. 
Report immediately. Payment for articles is 
according to quality of material, on publication ; 
photographs and Kodachromes at standard com- 
mercial prices.” * 


The Presbyterian Record, 100 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Dr. John McNab, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use world religious news, particularly 
of the Presbyterian Church, not over 400 words 
in length. Buy photographs, but~no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one month. No payment.” 


Progress, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Newton Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use true-experience, 
story-style articles written in the first person 
and telling how the writer has improved his life 
by applying the Jesus Christ principles. Atten- 
tion should be given to homely detail, local 
color, characterization, and humor of situation. 
Also want interviews with prominent people who 
have a practical faith in God;, fiction that is 
strong in plot, background and characterization 
and that points to more harmonious ways of 
living. Stories and interviews, 500 to 3500 
words. Want poetry of any length that gives to 
the reader an additional realization of God’s 
goodness. Uses three or four inspirational photo- 
graphs each month. Glossy 8x10 prints are 
usually ordered from companies who can {fill 
specific needs from stock on hand. Unsolicited 
photographs must be accompanied by postage. 
Payment is a minimum of Ic a word for prose 
and 25c a line for poetry, on acceptance. Pur- 
chase price covers all rights, unless other ar- 
tfangements are made at time of purchase.” 


ions Herald, 851 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. The Rev. Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use religious news and opinion, with a 1000- 
1500 word limit. No fiction, photographs, or po- 
etry. No payment for unsolicited manuscripts.” 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
12 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL © Consfructive, practical, 


prompt criticism of Mss. in- 


PROMPT dividualized assignments for 
beginning and advanced 
INDIVIDUAL writers in courses. Personal 


collaborations: Marketing 
TRAINING FOR Help. Typing. Free reading 


and report on Booklengths 
WRITERS and Plays. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Typing 50c 
per 1000 words. Write for information upon courses in 
Short Story and Playwriting, Collaborations. 


ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 











A Special Journal 
For Special People 


Writers and artists who work in the comic 
art field are enthusiastic about PEN-AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER, the newest, liveli- 
est trade journal for cartoonists, gag men, 
humorists, comic strip and comic book 
artists and writers. 


The comic art field is a big money field 
today, for those who know the angles. It's 
a specialized field, requiring special knowl- 
edge of techniques and markets. More and 
more professionals are finding PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER a valuable invest- 
ment, worth many times the cost of a sub- 
scription. 
Twice monthly market news and tips di- 
rect from editors and art buyers. Prompt, 
reliable, complete. 
Subscription: one year $5.50; 6 months 
$3.00; 3 months trial (six issues) $1.00, 
(for new subscribers only). 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


P.O. Box 189 WD Jackson Feights, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











HOW YOU CAN SELL 





&. TRADE ARTICLES 
~ Follow the instructions in new book ‘Writing 
warme | or the Trade Journals’’ and you'll be selling 





+s |! in 30 days says author, R. J. Cooke. Covers 
qnape j| getting material, writing, selling, pictures, 

= working at home, travelling, re-selling, etc 
Oy] Well printed, digest size edition just $1. 


NON-FICTION PRESS, 910 SECURITY BLDG. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
















































THERE IS A MARKET 
For your fillers and articles. It is your fault if 
they do not sell. For $2.00 | will analyze one 
rejected manuscript, tell you what is wrong and 
how to correct it. Mail today to— 


E. E. Troxell 
P. ©. Box 770, Berkeley, California 


TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage — 

Such are the high-calibre writers and critics 
who will redraft your manuscript, or advise 
and direct you, help you achieve success in 
your chosen profession—writing. All work is 
personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED. Also sales assistance. 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send -manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply pefsonally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000-word 
brochure. 











H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California — Phone HI 0193 


Writers’ DIGEstT 












Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Poetry Magazines 


Hippocrene, 125 E. 72nd Street, New York 
City 21, has been discontinued. 


Pulp Magazines 


New Love, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short stories 
from 4000 to 6000 words and novelettes up to 
15,000 words. Modern love stories; no first 
person. Occasionally mystery background, but 
love theme must predominate. Buy poetry up to 
20 lines, but no articles or photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use light, Old West, love stories motivated by 
romance and from the woman’s viewpoint. Right 
now our most urgent need is 3000 to 4000 word 
shorts and novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words. 
Buy some light, love Western poetry up to 20 
lines, but no articles or photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17, Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. We use short stories 
from 4000 to 6000 words and novelettes up to 
15,000 words. Modern love stories, no first 
person. Occasional foreign background. Buy 
poetry up to 20 lines, but no articles or photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Shock, New Publications, 210 E. 43rd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We use adventures in violence with strong 
woman interest. Stories can be set in any nation 
of the world and in every period in history. 
Length, 1000 to 10,000 words, Also use. fillers 
of 1000 words or less. Buy atmospheric poetry 
of a moody or racy glamorous nature, but no 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up for stories and 25c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Whisper Magazine, 201 W. 52nd Street, New 
York City 19. L. Sanders, Associate Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use sen- 
sational, tabloid-gtyle articles on murders, weird 
crimes, bizarre happenings, exotic tribal customs, 
etc., 750 to 1000 words. All articles should be 
written in a-fast, breezy style with a recent news 
lead if possible. See current issue for more exact 
idea of how we like our material slanted. Buy 
usable pictures with purchased stories, No fiction 
or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 
$50 for articles, on acceptance; $6 each for 
usable pictures.” 
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Frade Journals SHORT STORY WRITING 


Americ Cattle Produ 515 Cooper 
The on ae ne Cc P How to write, what te write, and where fo sell 






























































Building, Denver 2, Colo. D. O. Appleton, Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a Gridcisms; frank, honest practical aavies;' real teaching 
year. “We use articles dealing with the range eae as ss ope ony ot te SR 
cattle industry of the west and related branches. The Home Correspondence School 
Prefer between 1000 and 2000 words. Buy Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 
photographs. Report in one week, Payment is 
about 1c a word, on publication.” HOLLYWOOD—DE LUXE 

The Choir - Herald, 501 E. Third Street, MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


“ ; es 3 50c per 1000 words 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Roger C. Wilson, Editor. ALL MSS. RETURNED VIA AIR MAIL! 


Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.75 a year. ‘ No extra charge) 
Free carbon and extra ist page; edited, proofread, mailed flat. 








“We want scripts for pageants and camtatas 

suitable for church and Sunday school. Anthem Box 68 ee po Calif. 
lyrics, recitations and exercises suitable for chil- 

dren and young people in church programs. , NEW BOOK 


Also articles of interest to choir directors, choir 
singers, or organists. Buy religious poetry only, 


For Any Writer 


‘Inside Los Angeles Chinatown,’’ 207 pp. rare illus. 


but no photographs. Report in one to two plenty of information, reveals the Chinese peculiar cus- 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word for articles; rate toms, temples, families, laundrymen, almanac, stories, 

4 . ‘ ’ ad woman farmer, secret societies, chop suey resfaurants, 
varies for other material, depending upon use. marriage and romance. 


$2.00; Cloth $2.75 
The Choir Leader, 501 E. Third. Street, GARDING LUI, Box 6227, Metro. Station, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


Dayton 1,-Ohio. Ellen Jane Lorenz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.75 a year. TYPING 


“ pd 

Same requirements and rate of payment as By former teacher—good Bond used—minor correc- 
The Choir Herald.” tions in grammar, punctuation and spelling if de- 
sired-carbon copy and extra first page and last 
page free—mailed flat—l5c each double spaced 


The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut yf Page. 
EDITH GAHAGAN 











Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Dr. James Francis 

. - Box 21 Canby, O 
Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; — ete Re en 
$3.00 a year. ‘We use musical educational 


articles, not in excess of 2200 words. Buy CHECK A DAY! 


photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Indefinite ; ; 3 : 
reports. Payment is $4.00 a column, on pub- Article writers in every state and even foreign 
s countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 


Eeation. mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
: 3)86 FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
The Expert Collector, Franklin Publishing Co., 1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
Liberty Trust Bidg., Roanoke ‘f Va. Thomas 2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
J. Surface, Editor. Issued monthly. “We can use 3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
short non-fiction pieces, of around 200 words, paying up to I0c per word. Complete, 50c. 
terse and factual on the subject of collections "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
and articles dealing with general business and short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 


columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 


economic interests. Collection service and the 
subject of credit and collection comprise the 
text. Articles must fit. All material must be 
based on sound information and not mere ideas 
or opinions of the writer. A forward viewpoint 


is preferred showing future results of ‘today’s * 

actions. The subjects of morals, religion, man- PING SERVICE” exrloins A po a al se 

ners or politics should be avoided. Photographs, ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 

drawings or illustrations may be submitted with part-time work for writers. 25¢. 

articles, but are not essential, Self-addressed "THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER.” a “must” for 

stamped envelope must accompany all articles. all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 

Payment is 3c to 10c a word and $3 for photos plete record. What are your profits and losses? 

or line drawings, on acceptance.” What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
- keeping system and also a manuscript record. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th Street, Minneapolis 2, $1.00. 
Minn, Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. Issued weekly; All for $2.50 


$3.00 a year. “We use news and articles per- 

taining to the manufacture and merchandising FRANK A. DICKSON 
of formula feeds, up to 2000 words. Good store 1006-A Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 
layouts, displays, and other selling ideas es- 
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Writers’ DIcEstT 









COURSES - Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 

Clever new approach. W.F.W. 
sold in 1 week! Journalism—$5. 
Short-short story—§$5. Textbooks 
FREE with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 



















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
One Carbon, Extra First and Last Page Free 
Minor Corrections, If Desired 
50c per 200 words 


K. SAMPSON Branchville, Maryland 








ANALYZING THE MARKETS 


Method explained and essential criteria given 
with classifications so instant selection of exact 
story characteristics can be made. Outline to 
Semen goer magazine fiction is extended to rapidly 
record and tabulate analysis results 50c 


ALFRED B. CARR 
2523 Ridge Road Berkeley 9, California 



































The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN A recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the .writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . .. we need 10,000 
copies. The resultP We're shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish . . .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We rutnk the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of A Decade 
of Publishing, write to Dept. D. 





THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 
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pecially wanted. Buy photographs. Report within 
a month. Payment i is a minimum of %c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Flour « Feed, 407 E. Michigan Street, Mil 
waukee 2, Wis. W. R. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We buy 
articles on assignment only. No photographs. 
Liberal payment, in ten days.” 


Grain «& Feed Journals Consolidated, 327 §, 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. R. R. Rossing, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use articles relating to grain and 
feed business; grain handling. Buy photographs, 
Report immediately, if requested, Payment is 
2¥Yec per line, after publication.” 


Light Metal Age, 201 N. Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Roy Fellom, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a, year. “We 
use method articles on fabrication of aluminum 
or magnesium. No photographs. Payment is 
$40.00 per article.” 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We can use material on all 
matters of interest to a physician except diag- 
nosis and treatment. Must appeal to national 
reader-group. Buy photographs. Payment is 3c 
to 9c a word, on acceptance.” 


Medical Woman’s Journal, 409 York Street, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “Doctors contribute articles 
without cost.” 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W, 39th Street, 
New York City 18. Edward H. Robie, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use semi-technical and non-technical articles on 
mineral technology and economics. Material pur- 
chased only rarely, Buy photographs occasion- 


ally. Report in two weeks. No fixed rates for 


articles; $1 to $5 for photos.” 


Musical Advance, 100 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. S. B. Driggs, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
500. to 1000 word articles on classical music and 
musicians. No photographs. Report immediately. 
Payment on publication.” 


Musical America, 113 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. Cecil Smith, Editor. Issued 
monthly in February, March, May, June, July, 
August, September and October; semi-monthly 
in January, April, November and December ; 30c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use articles on serious 
‘musical subjects. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Reports vary. Payment depends on length and 
importance of .author, after publication.” 
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Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. Russell M. Kerr, Editor. Issued 
monthly from June to September, semi-monthly 
from October to May; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use authoritative, but not too tech- 
nical, articles on music, 500 to 1200 words, Not 
interested in disguised publicity stories. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Rates vary, 
on publication.” 


Musical Merchandise, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City 20. Clay Fischer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
usual dealer merchandising articles, which must 
be accompanied by pictures, sample advertise- 
ments or other illustrative. material. Straight 
text with no pictures is of very little value. 
Dealer stories should stress merchandising ac- 
tivities, grand openings, new stores, methods 
of doing business, and other ‘how we do it’ 
data. Material is written for musical instrument 
dealers only—not piano dealers. Buy photo- 
graphs only with feature articles, Report imme- 
diately. Payment is lc a word and up, depend- 
ing on quality, on publication; $2.50 to $3.00 
for each photo used.” 


The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th: Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. R. E. Sterling, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Editor 
should be consulted regarding article require- 
ment. Also use photographs and poetry. Re- 
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port immediately. Payment is 1c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Ill. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; free distribution. “We use human 
interest stories about dentists’ activities outside 
of the profession, and articles on practice man- 
agement, dental economics.- Length, 1500 words. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment 
is 2c a word and $3.00 each for photos, on 
publication.” 


Production Engineering « Management, 2842 
W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich., Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on reducing costs, increasing production 
in metalworking production plants; news items 
and pictures of shop personnel, promotions, 
changes, etc. Buy glossy photographs, Query 
editor. Report in ten days. Payment is ic to 
2c a word and $3 each for glossy photos, on 
publication.” 


Public Works Magazine, 310 E. 45th Street, 
New York City 17. W. A. Hardenbergh, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use technical articles on water works, sewerage, 
highways, streets, refuse collection, and airports. 
No photographs. Report in about ten days. 
Payment on publication.” 
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Here is the Easiest Way te 
WRITE (@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 


ce necessary. Send 
eo for information -F REE = 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITING FOR JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to inning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN A3 YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles Roane JUV special 


course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 


Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET 


Writers’ DIGEST 


UVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 


WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


A guaranteed service you ought to try. Fast and 
economical. Sample page and rates sent on request. 


Air mail service available. 


‘ IDA SINGER 


Tillsenburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not te!l what todo. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 


50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 











Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 



















steady progress to regular sales. 


schools, established a quarter century ago 


Today award. 


for this superior training. 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colerade 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 


Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
Use the coupon 





send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
and coupon for free analysis of one of my 








NAME 





FULL ADDRESS. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York 


City 7. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
practical boating articles. Buy photographs also, 
Report in three weeks. Payment on publication.” 


Southern Hospitals, P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
1, N. C. Andrew Hewitt, Editor. Fssued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles of 
interest to hospital administrators and depart- 
ment heads. Buy photographs and occasionally 
poetry, which must be slanted to the field. No 
fiction. Report in a week. Payment is $10 per 
printed page, on publication.” 


Southern Lumber Journal, Box 448, Jackson- 
ville 1, Fla. C. T. Parsons, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on any subject with specific appeal to 
operators of retail lumber yards or lumber mills 
in the southern states. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication.” 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Philip Chary, Editor. 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising and success stories about sur- 
gical and hospital supply dealers who sell med- 
ical equipment, medical supplies to doctors and 
hospitals who rent or sell sickroom equipment 
to the general public. Buy photographs only 
with articles. Report in one or two months. 
Payment is 1¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Thomas P. Scanlon, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to industrial firms, especially 
in the field of used and rebuilt industrial equip- 
ment (machine tools, electrical equipment), 1500 
to 3000 words. Occasionally buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is $20 for the first page as it appears 
in the magazine, $10 for each page thereafter, 
on publication.” 


The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ill. T. B. Jefferson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use feature material and short articles of current 
interest, pertaining to welding, cutting and re- 
lated processes. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in one or two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word plus $2 per photo, on publication.” 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 W. 
Pender Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, How- 
ard T. Mitchell, Editor.: Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “This magazine is largely 
staff-written, but we will buy articles of Western 
Canadian businesses and enterprises, 1500 -to 
2000 words. Such articles should illustrate how 
ability, enterprise and hard work have built up 
successful firms in this area. Study the maga- 
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zine and be sure to outline article to editor be- 
fore writing it. Want three or four good photo- 
graphs for each article, which are paid for at 
current rates. Also buy cover photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Payment is 1c a word mini- 
mum, on publication.” 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. Gordon 
B. Ashmead, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We buy articles and photo- 
graphs by special arrangement on assignment 
only. No fiction or poetry. Report on inquiries in 
one week: Payment is a base rate of $15.00 per 


page.” 


Wood Construction & Building Materialist, 
Greene & Market Streets, Xenia, Ohio. Richard 
D. Downing, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We use 1000-word articles 
concerning advertising and promotion by retail 
lumber dealers. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in a month. Payment is 25c 
per column inch.” 


Wood Working Digest, 542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Ned Bailey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
wood working know-how articles, 1500 to 2000 
words, for purchasing and production officials of 
wood-converting plants. No lumber or saw mill 
material. Illustrations essential. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report within thirty 
days. Payment is 1¥ec to 2¥ac a word, according 
to quality, and $2.50 to $5.00 for photographs.” 





NYC Writers 
Sir: 

Our group of selling writers meets once a 
week in downtown New York City. We have 
room for a limited number of new members, 
whose eligibility will be based largely on proof 
of professional standing. Since -we mect for an 
interchange of down-to-earth criticism, no ama- 
teurs can be admitted at present. 

Prospective members should write to us, giving 
details of past sales. 

We welcome writers of slicks, confessions, 
pulps, or articles, as we have all of these in our 
group. 

MaxiNE SMOLLETT, Sec’y., 
Tue FREELANCERS’ CLUB, 
150 Dedn Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Defunct 
Sir: 
The publications, Sphere and Today, are no 
longer in existence, due to lack of funds. 
We hope that the useless flow of manuscripts, 
drawings and publications to us will be halted. 
Don AMEs, 
Ames Agency, 
P. O. Box 925, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 
Phone SU 13458 
Individual criticism given by a selling writer. 
All work receives my personal attention. | have 
no assistants. 

Editing, revision, collaboration on short fiction, 
novels, articles, radio scripts, plays. Ghostwriting. 
Sales Help 
Free reading and report on novels. 


Write for folder. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, Perfect Work. Carbon Free. 
By Experienced Typist. Prompt Service 
50c per 1,000 words. Minor corrections. 


CLARA ATKINSON COX 
526 Valiéy Road Charlottesville, Virginie 





— 





2,500 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 


“The Writer's ‘Market" is the Bible of free-lance 
writers everywhere. 

Each market note came from the individual editor 
quoted, and a galley proof was sent to each 
editor before publication for his final O. K. 


The new |2th edition of "The Writer's Market" 

contains 426 pages. The book is beautifully 

bound, and is 6!/px!0!/2 inches. 

Professional writers everywhere use "The Writer's 

Market." Study its contents: 

@ Editorial requirements of every magazine in the 

country carrying fiction; rate paid; classified, in- 

dexed, and stated in detail. 

Editorial requirements of every trade journal buyi 

articles, photographs; classified and stated in detail. 

Editorial requirements of all book publishers. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us by 

the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete listing of radio stations, networks, adver- 

tising agencies, and radio syndicates. 

Play markets, Versa markets, House organs, Comic 

Magazines, Cartoon and Gag Markets, and 

interesting features. 

‘The Writer's Market"’ has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
2? East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Send me postpaid one copy of the new 12th edition of 
the Writer’s Market. I enclose $3.50. 
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Writer’s Digest is vour best introduction when writing advertisers, 





































































































































































PERSONALS . 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 

that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
inning writers, professio writers, editors, publishers, 

writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for the June issue 
must reach us by May 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream ks, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only.) 











LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts. Open June Ist. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPER—A real challange for cre- 
ative person capable of developing new items for 
Sunday School Supply Company. Editorial and 
ee egg | experience desirable. Knowledge of 
Church, Sunday School, and Children essential. 
Give full details of experience, education, salary 
desired, and personal background. Empl. Mgr., 
David C. Cook Publishing Ca., Elgin, Illinois. 


CABIN OR PRIVATE quarters conducive to con- 
centration, sought by young lifeguard tired of 
catering to garrulous tourists. Now I want some 
time to myself to write. Ex-seafarer, single, col- 
lege grad, varied background, Lover of travel, out- 
doors, real people. Go anywhere; mountains, 
woods, seashore—what have you? Randy Boyd, 
Box 1641, Miami Beach, Fla. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin, 





LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libraries 
by sending us your research problems! Accurately 
comprehensively done; English or foreign lan- 
guages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. leinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


HOW TO INTERNATIONALLY COPYRIGHT your 
brainchild, $1.00. Knight Publishing Company, 
Leonardtown, Md. 





EXPERT WILL TYPE MANUSCRIPTS for 


WRITERS’ 


DIGEST 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing, 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c, 
Also short features that sell quickly where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 


Steger, Illinois. 





GRADUATES SEEKING LATIN AMERICAN EM. 
PLOYMENT. New, accurate list of over 100 
American manufacturers, exporters, publishers, 
etc., trading with Central and Seuth America. Re- 
liable and authentic. Send $1.00 now. Research 
Service, 356 Spring St., Reading, Penna. 





GUAM POSTMARK — Your letters mailed from 
Guam — 25c each — five for one dollar. John 
Wallace, Station 12, Box 9, Guam, M. I 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





EMCEE MAGAZINE, Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 





POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


N. Y. CITY CARTOONIST desires to team up with 
writer for purpose of doing a Comic Strip. Please 
write particulars, Box 1, Astoria Station, L. I. 
City 2, N. Y. 








“SUN & FUN MAGAZINE”—Outdoors for vigorous 
health, profit, thrills; two samples 15c. Penny- 
baker, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers, 
aesthetes. Dues two dollars. An intellectual fra- 
ternity. Branson, Missouri. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago, 23. 








WRITE UNDER THE PALMS. Patio Apts, 7320 
Bryon Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. Special rates. 


ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS _man, Thirty-five plus, 
wants to meet writers in this area. Box Z-9. 


FIVE-MINUTE method RENEWS RIBBONS re- 
Ppeatedly. $1.00 postpaid. Louis Huber, 1243 Six- 
teenth North, Seattle 2, Washington. 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS BUREAU large-size PRESS 
stickers for windshields, luggage. Send dollar bill 
for six. Box 68, Morro Bay, Calif. 





H: ALONE. Please contact. Still fee] much the same. 
All my love. Arm. 


MEDICAL AUTHORITY desires cooperation with a 
responsible and experienced lay writer or special- 
ized agency with good connections for popular 
medical paltteatane Box Z-10. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies fer sale. $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


DID YOUR PHYSICIAN ever a you waiting? 
hat were the circumstances? hat was your 
reaction? We offer 5 cents a published word for 
interesting and acceptable answers to these ques- 
tions. Limit: 300 wds. Send your letter to Medi- 
cal Economics, Rutherford, N. J. 


WRITERS! Vreeland’s 1948 Anniversary Almanac 
saves you hours of research. Systematic listing of 
centennials, anniversaries and important dates in 
history, biography, science, literature, music, etc. 
Facts for 1948 articles. $1 a copy. William-Freder- 
ick Press, 315 West 35th St., New York 1. 


ASPIRING WRITER: Unemcumbered, experienced, 
adaptable, personable, modern-age woman. 
anywhere. Do anything not too arduous, to sup- 














ful writer for board, room, and privilege of re- 
ceiving writing supervision. Go anywhere. Box Z-8. 


P Surroundings, oe interest, and 
work hours of first importance. ferences. ...- 
VANA RHODES, Pine-Aire, Pineland, Florida. 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE of our extensive research files. 
Questions answered on any subject from cookery 
to war. Only 25c per question. Satisfaction or 
money returned. Remmel Research Foundation, 
1236 18th St., Oakland 7, California. 


SONGWRITER’S BOOKS FOR SALE. RAMSEY — 
Monticello, ‘Kentucky. 


LOVELAND POSTMARKED—Letters and eeting 
cards remailed 10c plus postage. Loveland Remail- 
ing Service, Loveland 3, Ohio. 








IF THERE EXISTS in New York today a woman who 
has the courage to say she is no longer young — 
a woman who is tired of seeing the same old faces 
and listening to the same old stories—a woman 
who is by nature really cultured (mere education 
is no substitute) —a woman who is widely read 
in the field of fiction: Such a woman is needed by 
some one for discussions concerning literature and 
to forget the madness in this crazy world. BoxZ-3. 

“MARY’S DRAWERS,” Lois Lodge, $1.10. House 
of Dubois, care Wood, Bozenkill, Route 2, Delan- 
son, New York. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEARCH — CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
E. M. Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale 
Terrace, Hyattsville, Maryland. 








CARTOONISTS—FREE copy of the American Car- 
toonist. Monthly news and markets for cartoonists. 


Write the American Cartoonist, Box A-1 WD, . 


Lawnsdale, Calif. 





YOUNG WRITER, 25, male, energetically working on 
novel but in dire need of fi ial ist In- 
vites encouragement with correspondence. _ E. 
Thomas Smith, Box 1604, University Station, 
Austin, Texas. 








TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? PERPLEXED? Prac- 
tising Bio-Psychologist, University graduate, offers 
thorough analysis and recommendations any prob- 
lem, $3.00. Write Arthur Allen Zucker, BP.D., 

1538 Filbert St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 





AUTHENTIC MICHIGAN backgrounds, characters, 
scenes, original articles for writers’ uses. Answer 
many questions, add note of realism outdoors, 
mining, lakes shipping, tourists, festivals, many 
other subjects. Each article (300-500 words) com- 
plete, easily adaptable to your needs. Sample $1; 
six months, $5; year $9. Special articles, pictures 
at equally low rates. Wolverine Features, 1646 
Martindale Ave., SW., Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 





LET’S GO NATIVE! Live on tropical isles! Escape 
civilization! Young man wants several companion- 
able young men to help buy or build boat for 
ocean cruise. Long range pl ing y- 
Exchange ideas. Box Z-5. 








GET RID OF YOUR OLD NECKTIES! Send us 1 to 
6 ties you are tired of! You will get in_ return 
the same number of different ties handsomely 
cleaned like new! Send no money! Pay postman 
$1.00 when ties are received! Quality Tie Ex- 
change, Box 367, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 





PLOT MAKES THE STORY—My plots give your 
story freshness, reader-appeal, originality. nd 
$3 and brief story outline for 2,500-word plot- 
letter, written to your order. Makes your story 
easy to write. Satisfaction guaranteed. “In busi- 
ness since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 





EMBRYO WRITER, 28, Vet, some college, likes read- 
ing, sports, travel, encouragement, sympathy ap- 
preciated, desires correspondence with understand- 
ing woman of similar 


interests. Box Z-4. 


May, 
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LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. 
Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MULTI-APTITUDE, professionally trained, ingenious 
woman will undertake any legitimate service. 
J. Dee, 313 46th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR PENMANSHIP. 10c. Box Z-1. 


TRAVEL FUN .. . Have California scenic cards with 
message, your name, address: herewith .. . mailed 
to friends. 25c each: Replies forwarded promptly. 
Apt. 102, 542 N. Alexandria, Los Angeles 4. 


GENTLEMAN (30) on the writing fringe, would 
welcome meeting other neophyte writers for col- 
laboration on problems. Irving Bolk, 724 E. 
Fayette St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


PLOTS!! SHORT STORIES and SHORT-SHORTS. 
Plausible, soundly-motivated, complete ... not 
dial or card made synopses. For information, 
write: Post Office Box 477, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














WOULD YOU LIKE to do newspaper, magazine, or 
trade journal writing, full or part time? Editor 
and reporter of 25 years experience will answer 
your questions, give you tips, help you get started. 
Tell me of your ambition. Send $2 for personal 
answer. No manuscripts, please. Mack, 51 Sonn 
Drive, Rye, New York. 


“WHY DIDN’T I THINK OF THAT?” Guaranteed 
dollar book reveals the mainspring of humor— 
“Gags” and comedy. Postpaid. Free details. 
See Out Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, 

lorida. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


YOUNG MAN, desires a male collaborator interested 
in play writing, music, fiction. Write P. O. Box 
982, Birmingham, Ala. 


ACTUAL Working Movie Scripts, $3. D. Howard, 
6526 Vineland, North Hollywood, Calif. 


SUICIDE NOTE — Sensational 66-page philosophic 
farewell essay. $1 postpaid. New Age Publishing, 
1542 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


STRUGGLING WRITER, (30), desires correspond- 
ence with mature woman of means willing to help 
and encourage him. Box Z-7. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse, 25 cents. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITING ILLUSTRATED FEATURES for Sunday 
newspapers as easy as taking snapshots of inter- 
esting things around your home and writing to 
your friends about them. My booklet, “Adventures 
In Freelance Newspaper Feature Writing” proves 
it. An amateur writer-photographer finds way to 
make typewriter and camera pay: 15,000 words of 
inspiration and ideas for the beginning article 
writer. $1.00. Alfred H. Holden, Publisher-Book- 
seller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 








3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Books—courses bought, sold, rented, 
traded.. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


BEGINNING WRITERS. Subscribe to our question 
and answer service now. Write M. Tarpley, 1642 
Union St., San Diego, Calif. 


BEGINNERS: Love Story Plots, $2.00 each. Sheldon 
Worth, “Lovely Lodge,” Lumber City, Ga. 
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BOOK BARGAINS! All classifications. Free catalog. 
Briguglios, 106 Jefferson St., Beckley, W. Va. 


AUTHORS: WHY WORRY ABOUT REJECTS? 
Book printer, complete plant, 40 years “know how,” 
svecializes in dealing with authors direct. No 

’ obligation for our estimate or suggestions. Rickard, 
161 Grand St., New York 13, Y. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


STARTLING $1 BCOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.”” World Press, Columbia City, Ind. 

WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $3£0 made? Color- 
illustrated book ‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


ARE YOU LONELY?—Here are 15 ways of curing 
loneliness—wherever you are—whoever you are— 
and whatever you do. Mail $1.00 and I will send 
you a letter which will tell you how to fill the 
lonely hours and find happiness. Post Office Box 
3115, Zone 14, Rochester, N. Y. 





LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 earn- 
at-home jobs. No canvassing. $1.00. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Penna. 


“HUMOR BUSINESS,” trade journal of comedy 
world, your best fun buy, 25c sample copy, $2.50 
per year. 104 East 40th St., New York City 16. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND BAY AREA mailing ad- 
dresses. A confidential and discreet service. 25 
cents per letter. Local business and investiga- 
tions at flat rates. Query LONDONSTONE, 1805 
Ward St., Berkeley, Calif. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems— 
25 cents. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 


LAZY GUY WANTS BOSS. Boston writer needs 
collaborator-companion. Box Z-6, 


RESEARCH WORK in the records of cases tried 
under Judge Parker done accurately. Write for 
terms. D. B. Johnson, 115 N. 4th St., Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 


MAGNETIC HEALING is real! Interesting, reveal- 
ing book, teaches you secret method. Send $1.00 
to Day-Star Co., 2130 E, Bradford Ave., Milwau- 
kee 11, Wis. ‘ 


“HEAVENLY BODY,” by Cookie Noland. $1.00. 
Venture Publications, P. O. Box 502 GPO, New 
York 1, N. Y. 





I NEED SEX STORIES for anthology. 5,000 words, 
no pulp or confessions. Originals, flat rate, good 
market. Query before mailing manuscript. Wayne 
Mote, 714 Monnett, Norman, Okla. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after’ reading 
Frankel’s jokebook. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 1508 South j Homann, Chicago 23. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years’ experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerful plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good 
ay. Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, 
Clanton, Alabama. 





100 EARN MONEY AT HOME offers, 25c. Home- 
work Publications, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, single 25c, monthly $5.00. 
Sarah Da Costa, 1210 Eaton Road, S. E. Washing- 
ton 20, D. C. 


WRITERS’ DIGEST 





a 


MY DOLLAR handwriting analysis reveals your 
writing ability. Horen, 616 Ninth Avenue North, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


AUTHOR-COMPOSER seeks someone sympathetic, 
understanding, who will offer encouragement and 
inspiration. Box Z-11. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS and Fillers sell readily, 
Send 25 cents for details and markets. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


SPEAK YOUR LETTERS on Mail-a-Voice Tape 
(editable) and wire recorders, individual, group, 
musical uses. Rental Sound Library, 313 46th S., 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS! NEW WR “WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! Supply us with new original ma- 
terial. Chronicle magazine wants: articles, car- 
toons, stories, songs, fillers are especially needed. 
Sectre prospectus, Chronic'e magazine before sub- 
mitting manuscript. Enclose 30c costs, handling, 
postage, etc. Cor. McPlastens, 1430 Monroe St., 
Chicago, Il. 


4000 ANGELS WANTED to underwrite expansion 
program of non-profit, non-political, boys’ organi- 
zation for two years. By that time it will be self- 
supporting. Can you afford $1.00 a year for two 
years, to help stamp out juvenile delinquency? 
If so, mail checks or money orders; or write for 
further information to Neophyte Explorers, 373 
12th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


YOUR DOODLES ANALYZED—Thorough, scientific, 
pacconat analysis, $1.00. Box 2003, Cincinnati 1, 
io. - 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, IIl. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


EARN MONEY now writing for trade journals. Any- 
one with urge to write should make some money 
in this profitable field. Set mimeographed instruc- 
tions by professional for Dollar Bill. Wimmer 
Bureau, Route 7, Huntington, Ind. 


HELP DESTITUTE WRITER, ex-inmate of a state 
institution; bu “Panorama,” poetry, $2.00. 
Michael Ormin, 440 10th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


DISSATISFIED IDEALIST, stung and maddened to 
desperation by stupidities of civilization, would 
contact likeminded collaborators, idealists; cheap- 
diet enthusiasts willing to do something besides 
talk about education, eugenics, world peace, cut 
living-costs for sake of ideal. Amazing cheap-diet 
hints. Theodore B. Dufur, 4012%4 Portola Ave., 
Los Angeles 32. 


GOOD MONTHLY INCOME with news correspond- 
ence, articles. Full particulars, markets, $2. 
Box Z-2. 





CONSULTATIONS! Given by mail to help work 
out your problems. Love offering. Irene M. Littler, 
Rt. 3, Box 137, Charmeran Ave., Los Gatos, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a4, 
this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


“100 PAYING MARKETS FOR BEGINNING WRIT- 
ERS,” 25c. Hirsch, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL” —columns, cartoon panels, verse, stories, 
articles. Up to $5.00 a day from each paper. 
10,000-word folio compiled by our staff inc!udes 
self- syndicate procedure, rates to charge, sample 
agreement form, specimen letters to editors, 100 
idea-sources for newspaper features. Price $2 00 
postpaid — refunded if not satisfied. American 
Features Syndicate, 1990 Como Avenue, St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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TEST YOUR MONEY-MAKING 
APTITUDE... FREE! ~ 


















Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 
(Not connected with any other school or 
institution since 1928.) 





This free test will tell you whether you 
can learn how to make money at writ- 
ing. Simply mail the coupon below for 
the Storycrafters Guild psychological 
Personality Quiz and Aptitude Test, 
designed by FREDERICK PALMER 
to uncover new writers ... the result 
of his 30 years’ experience in teaching 
all forms of creative writing. 


It costs you nothing to answer this 
writing test, yet you will receive a 
personal written report on your po- 
tentialities as a writer—a frank eval- 
uation of your ability to learn the 
technique of writing for publication 
. all without obligation until you © 
decide to enroll as a Student-Member 
of Storycrafters Guild. 


Once you pass this test and qualify 
for Student-Membership you are elig- 
ible to take America’s finest home- 
study training in creative writing .. . 
providing the utmost personal atten- 
tion as well as the finest guidance and 
constructive criticism. 


No finer home-study course is avail- 
able, and as would be expected, Story- 
crafters Guild tuition is in line with 
the superior quality of the training 
offered. You will learn to write in a 
professional and profitable way. You 
can earn while you learn, whether you 
wish to write spare time articles and 
“fillers” or aspire to write stories for 
magazines, radio or motion pictures. 
Never before has the demand been 
so great. Never have so many people 
earned so much money at writing. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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If you find yourself unable to obtain 
full value from Storycrafters Guild 
training, then you may terminate your 
training and membership at any time 
without further obligation. 


Here’s what a former National Vice- 

President of the League of American 
Penwomen has to say about Story- 

crafters Guild: 


“If the cost of the 
new Frederick Pal- 
mer Course and 
Service in Story- 
craft were three 
times what it is, I 
would still highly 
recommend it, for it 
leads the way to 
writing salable stor- 
ies—it guides the 
student to a profitable career.”’ 





ADELINE MARSHALL 
DURLIN 


No agent will call. Storycrafters su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies), and no one will call 
at your home. 


THE.MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 














Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-17 

5617 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz. Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
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practical 
playwrighting 


* prepares you for a cqreer in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional 
Stage, Radio and Television, helps you 
with fiction witing. Send for free details 
about this correspondence course by a 
selling novelist, radio writer, and dram- 





atist. 
e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONN. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 


12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 





PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 66) 


$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 623 
Reynolds St., Elmira, N. Y. 


COLLECTING PINUPS? Buy yours? Rejects re- 
turned. Box 127, Station E, Columbus, Ohio. 


WRITER FOR CATHOLIC MOVIE WOULD LIKE 
COLLABORATOR. Mr. X, Lower Marlboro, Md. 


PROFESSIONAL COUNSELLING service for your 
personal problems. Strictest confidence. Send full 
details about yourself and your problem and 
$2.00 to Box 384, Chicago 90, I 











AUTHOR wants all types non-fiction to re-write 
and sell on collaborative basis. Stuart Covington, 
Columbus, Miss. 


OPERATE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS sparetime. 
Easy. Profitable. 10,000-word ‘“‘How” booklet 
sent, 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Commonwealth, 
5708-W Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


VETERAN WITH DEPENDENT FAMILY have lost 
business—stranded—need to go east to family. 
Any contributions will help. S. Variety, Wend- 
over, Utah. 


BOOKLOVERS: Selling personal library reasonably. 
Postcard for list. Box 36, Universal City, Calif. 


VISIT BEAUTIFUL MT. HOOD BY PROXY. 3 post- 
cards 25c. Return for remailing. Letters for- 
warded 25c each. Ford Business Service, 8310 S. 
E. Gray Street, Portland 6, Oregon. 


NEGRO WRITERS—Send $1.50 for 12 issues of “The 
Negro Writer.” Articles, News Features on Your 
writing problems. Sample copy 15c. The Negro 
Writer, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 








FOR SALE: Seven-room house in good condition on 
beautiful site; lovely view of mountains and hills. 
Road good, near church and school. Two- miles of 
city, % mile of city gas and water, % mile road. 
Front could be divided into lots. 65 acres. $3500. 
Also, two landscape paintings by Elder Meare, 
Price, $5,000 each. Took blue ribbon in state fair. 
Must be seen to really appreciate. Mrs. Laura W. 
Lipstrop, R.F.D. 3, Staunton, Virginia. 


MEN OF FORTUNE FORMULA .. . Invaluable solu- 
tions: Success. Leadership. Riches. Love. Health. 
Advice 25c. Research Librarian, 542 North Alex- 
andria, Los Angeles, 4. 


WRITERS’ 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


I Still Get Those Slips 
(Continued from page 43) 

stubborn and like to break the rules. The 
editor wagged an admonitory finger at me. 
“There was a good deal of retrospect,” he 
said, “but we liked the smashing climax, 
so we’re buying it.” That’s skating a little 
too close to a slip for comfort. 


Third—I cut characters out of card 
board, in an attempt to keep the pace fast 
and avoid lengthy delineations. 

Keeping the pace fast is all very well, 
and nothing slows it down more than a 
page or so devoted to straight description 
of a character and how he got that way. 
Nevertheless the reader must feel that 

“these are real, flesh-and-blood people he is 
following, and not lay figures being pushed 
in and out of situations by the author. 

I should let my characters describe 
themselves to the reader. Let them by 
their actions, words, and evidences of emo- 
tion, demonstrate that they are flesh-and- 
blood, and show what kind of flesh-and- 
blood it is. 

It is faulty to break the action while I 
write. “Virgil Grippen was a handsome 
young man with wavy black hair and a 
strong sense of his own importance, whose 
education had led him to believe that taxi 
drivers came from an inferior branch of 
the race.” This gives a brief picture of 
some of Virgil’s attributes, but it does noth- 
ing else. It would be much better to say, 
“Virgil Grippen passed his well-manicured 
hand delicately over his wavy black hair 
and stared at the taxi driver haughtily as 
he demanded. ‘Well, what can I do for 
you, my man?’” 

The second method gives the reader just 
as much characterization as the first, but 
at the same time it advances the story. 

The mistake to which I am prone is to 
write something like this: “Virgil Grippen 
eyed the taxi driver impatiently as he de- 
manded, ‘Well, what can I do for you?” 
I get ahead rapidly with the development 
of the story, but I omit the little touches 
of color that make Virgil seem real. 

I also sometimes forget that reality. is 
enhanced by a balance in character. It 
used to be that villains were black clear 
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through, and heroes were virtuous to the 
core. But no longer; readers seldom meet 
people like that in real life, and hence 
will not swallow them readily from the 
printed page. My hero should have a few 
vices, and my villain exhibit an occasional 
streak of virtue to give reality. 

I have found it a good rule in choosing 
characters and background for a story to 
put familiar, every-day characters in a 
unique, colorful setting, or else to use start- 
ling, unusual characters in a normal, fami- 
liar setting. Drab, common-place folk mov- 
ing against a drab, common-place back- 
ground simply do not make an interesting 
story—except possibly in the hands of a 
master novelist. On the other hand, fan- 
tastic, unusual characters moving in bi- 
zarre and exotic settings stretch credulity 
too far, and demand too much of the 
reader. He will accept and be intrigued 
by a certain amount of abnormality, but 
will reject an overdose as implausible. 


Fourth—I sometimes fall back on co- 
incidence to work out my plot. 

The editor said: “This story might have 
been a sale if sheer coincidence hadn’t 
played so large a part in the plot; so large, 
in fact, that plausibility was a dead duck.” 

In this particular yarn a boy and girl 
are fleeing town with a suitcase full of 
swag which has passed from hand to hand 
several times; they pick up a hitch-hiker 


.on the road, who turns out to be one of 


the thugs who pulled off the original crime. 
A fine, dramatic situaticc, yes—but I got 
there too fast and too easily. 

“Tt becomes incredible,” the letter con- 
tinues, “when he picks up Chuck, the real 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the “School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








PRACTICAL PERSONAL HELP 
from 
EXPERIENCED WRITER 
Revise and advise — $5.00 up to 5,000 words. 


GRENELLE MUNROE 
1335 Madison Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 








MONEY 





WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY av... 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F—Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free information 
on how I can train for a permanent and 
highly paid future in radio in my spare 
time. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITERS’ DIGEST 








BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 






































LITERARY TYPIST 


Your manuscripts promptly and accurately typed by 
professional. Only 50c per thousand words—45c per 
thousand over 10,000. Minor corrections in grammar 
and spelling, extra first page, and carbon copy—all 


absolutely free. 
D. LEROY MAGER 
716 N. Walnut Lansing, Michigan 















PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Guidance for Writers 
© Successful sales suggestions ® Criticism 
® Special beginners’ department ® Marketing 
© Expert manuscript appraisal ® Editing 
AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 
























FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a. wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 

righted GAG-MAKER brings * a ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
















EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 


"How to Make Money With a Typewriter". .$ .25 
"Ten Ways to Make Money at Home"....... .25 
"How to Write & Sell Jokes & Gags"...... 1.00 
(Do not send stamps) 
Remit in cash, postal note or check. 
AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, Desk 35, Bellmore, N. Y. 














BEAUTIFUL TYPING 
of manuscripts. Quality bond. Mailed flat. Free 
carbon. Extra first page. Minor editing. 45¢ per 
thousand words. 


ALL-STENOGRAPHERS' BUREAU 
308 North Sixth Street St. Louis 1, Missouri 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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bank robber, the one man in the world he 
can least afford to meet. . . .“ If you can 
think up some really logical reason why 
Brett and Chuck should meet, you might 
save the yarn, but it will have to tie in 
well and not be pure chance. Can do?” 

In this case I managed to save it by 
revision. I had to go back into the early 
part of the story and introduce a couple 
of scenes establishing Chuck’s awareness of 
the girl, his belief that she might lead him 
to his dguble-crossing confederate, and his 
being tipped off that she was fleeing on 
that road at that time. That fixed it; but 
it would have been a lot easier to do it 
right in the beginning. 

You can get away with a little coinci- 
dence, but not too much; and only if it 
does not assist the hero. Heroes are sup- 
posed to be strong, self-reliant individuals 
who solve problems and conquer obstacles 
through their own wit and virtuosity. A 
coincidence which blocks the hero’s efforts 
is sometimes permissible, but . not one 
which helps him; and never one that is 
far-fetched. 


Fifth—I use a crime, or menace, of 
minor importance, and I don’t introduce 
it early enough. 

On the surface, this weakness applies 
specifically only to mystery-action fiction, 
which happens to be the field in which 
practically all of my work has been done 
for the last two years. In a broader sense, 
however, the same rule governs all types. 

I quote: “The chief weakness of the 
story, as we see it, is that the homicide 
turns out to be a hit-run accident, and 
not a first degree murder at all. This makes 
for a pretty bad let-down at the end.” 

In my yarn, the victim was just as dead 
as if he had been carved into quarters and 
boiled in oil—but his killing was not de- 
liberate. Fortunately it was easy to cor- 
rect. I simply inserted a bullet-hole on 
Page 3, and in the denouement-and-ex- 
planations department at the end, ex- 
plained how the villain, anxious to cover 
up his presence on that road at that hour, 
had finished off his unconscious victim 
with a pistol in order to close his mouth 
forever. That sold it. 
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Another letter, after preliminary com- 
ments, says, ““ ... the crime angle doesn’t 


_ figure until around page nine.” 


My opening scenes displayed characters 
in action all right, but the major moti- 
vation of the story did not appear soon 
enough. A good rough rule, for crime 
fiction, is to show ’em a body on page one. 
Whose body, how it came to be there, and 
and what happened first, can be brought 
out later; but show the body quick. 

The same rule, generalized, applies to 
any form of fiction’ Show the reader some- 
thing important. It can be anything, but 
it must be vital early enough to seize his 
attention. 


Sixth—I permit a crime to go unpun- 
ished by the LAW. 

This fault likewise applies particularly 
only to mystery fiction. The editor’s com- 
ment was, “Your narrator-hero works to 
let someone get away with both blackmail 
and murder, and the local cops see nothing 
wrong in it, the way he explains it.” 

I should know better. No matter how 
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sympathetic the character, nor how may: 
nanimots his motives, a crime of violence 
must be paid for. If THE LAW enters into 
the story at all—and of course it almost 
always does eventually—it must get its 
man, and exact retribution. That it does 
not always do so in real life is beside the 
point. 

There are various dodges which, if well 
handled, may take the curse off this diffi- 
culty. Self-defense; the crime passionnel 
excused by the unwritten law; dressing 
the perpetrator up as an agent of the law 
itself, performing his duty. But in general, 
someone, somehow, must pay for. an in- 
fraction of the majesty of THE LAW. 


Seventh—I refuse to rewrite and revise 
before first submitting a story to an editor. 

This is admittedly contrary to all pre- 
cept and advice, but I’m stubborn. 

All the books on the subject tell you, 
write a rough draft; then rewrite it, polish 
it, condense it, improve it. With this dic- 
tum I can agree, but only up to a point. 

Every author must, early in his career, 
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Palmer Literary Agency 
NOW AVAILABLE 


TO ALL WRITERS 


For MORE than a quarter of a century, 
we have been working with and for authors, 
helping them to get checks instead of rejec- 
tions from editors. Our clients know that we 
really work for them. Neither of us can cash 
a rejection slip. 

If you are not making the sales you think 
you should, send us a story and tell us about 
yourself. You'll get the professional criticism 
and detailed advice you need before the 
editor sees your manuscripf. 

The charge: $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5. Send hed with manuscript. 
We'll return it to you if we consider your 
story salable as it stands! 

If you have sold $500 worth of stories in 
the past year, we'll be glad to consider rep- 
resenting you on the regular percentage 
basis. 


PALMER LITERARY AGENCY 


Dept. JJ-58, 1676 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 


Professional TYPING Accurate 


Spare (and spur!) your editor-publisher! Make your*mss. 
professional—neat, accurate, correct_in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, expertly proofread. Pica type; good bond; 
free carbon, mailed flat with your original—promptly. 
60c per 1000 Words, under 10,000; 

over 10,000, 55c per 1000 words. 


WIN SERVICE, P. ©. Box 184, Winchester, Mass. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 











—be- convinced! 


Chicago 47, lil. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 

omptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 

STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 


SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
_ Yours May Be "THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your poem, any type, for Free Examination, 
outstanding. offer and Free Instructive booklet. (No 
obligation). Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-M North H. St. Salem, Indiana 
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set his sights; make the great decision be- 
tween pulp and slick. As the two markets 
differ in the finished product, so do they 
differ in the strategy of attack. I long ago 
decided on pulp. Now making a living out 
of sales to the pulp market demands a 
steady and a large production. Pulp pays 
by the word, and the rates are not high. 
I simply decided years ago that the rate 
of return would not justify polishing and 
repolishing each manuscript two or three 
times. I therefore set out, consciously and 
deliberately, to train myself to write finished 
script at one sitting. 

Some of the curse is taken off my obsti- 
nacy by my custom, mentioned earlier, of 
writing out plot outlines before starting the 
story. Sometimes these plot sketches run 
to two or three pages; often I alter and 
rewrite them several times before beginning 
the script itself. I will admit that to a 
certain extent, this practice takes the place 
of doing a rough draft of the complete 
yarn. 

Also, I rewrite willingly enough, when 
necessary, after hearing an editor’s criti- 
cism or suggestions. I have thus salvaged 
many manuscripts by the work of an hour 
or so; much less than it would have taken 
me to retype the whole script originally. 


Eighth—I read the slicks, and then write 
for the pulps. 

Of course I read the slicks for my own 
entertainment, and not for the purpose of 
improving my work. The effect is never- 
theless bad. I read a characterization, a 
plot twist, or_a style which I admire; un- 
consciously I absorb something of it, and 
when I next sit down to my typewriter, 
that something tries to emerge. Unfortu- 
nately, what is meat for the slicks is often 
poison for the pulps, and the net effect is 
to lower my results. 

There are many authorities who advise 
the writer who intends to slant his product 
for, let’s say, Popular Detective, to read 
every issue of Popular Detective from cover 
to cover. I do not wholly agree. The 
stories in the current issue of any magazine 
are the best the editor could find at the 
time, which was probably four to six months 
ago. But they may fall far short of what 
he would like to get. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 









































PLACE DATE REGISTRAR 
Writers’ Roundup Minnie T. Harper 
Panhandle Pen Women June 1-10 1619 Madison 
Amarillo, Texas Amarillo, Texas 
aay Glenna Hollaway 
Fine Arts Colony June 1-14 Caller-Times, Ed. Dept. 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
, Dee Woods 
Southwest Writers Conference — pe eg a 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
Missouri Writers Workshop William Peden 
University of Missouri June 7-16 203-A Jesse Hall 
Columbia, . Missouri ___| University of Missouri 
os ety Walter S. Campbell 
University - —e ‘hae 7-10 Dept. of English 
Norman, Oklahoma University of Oklahoma 
Corn Belt Writers Conference Director, Corn Belt Writers 
June 16-18 Conference 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 





Regional Writers Workshop 
Denver, Colorado 





Ozark Writers & Artists Guild 











June 21 - July 23 








Illinois Wesleyan University 
Dr. Alan Swallow 


University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Cora Pinkley-Call 






































Eureka Springs, Ark. yume 2626 Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Evelyn Haynes 
Hendersonville, N. C. June 28 - Aug. 29 Hendersonville, N. C. 
Writers Sanctuary in N. H. ; Mildred |. Reid 
Contoocook, N. H. July 5 - Aug. 30 Contoocook, N. H. 
Midwestern Writers Conference Alice M. Dickey 

Fine Arts Building July 6-10 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago 5, Illinois 
Conference for Young Writers : 

Indiana Univ. Writers Conference - tel “ i h oa 
Bloomington, Indiana scaolhca ndiana University woos 
Pacific Northwest Writers Conf. 

University of Washington July 19-24 Harold J. Alford, Secy. 
Seattle 5, Wash. University of Washington 
Writers Conference in Rocky Mtns. . 

University of Colorado . July 26 - Aug. 13 Secretar Ys bigs a 
Boulder, Colo. University of Colorado 
Writers Conference 

University of New Hampshire Aug. 9-20 Dns Chaat By: Soe 


Durham, N. H. 





Bread Loaf Writers Conference 
Middlebury, College 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 





Third Annual Conference 
St. Louis Writers Guild with 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 





Univ. of New Hampshire 





Aug. 18 - Sept. | 


Margaret L= Hopkins, 
Secy. of Summer Schools 
Middlebury, College 
Middlebury, Vermont 





Sept. 17-18 


Norah B. Morgan 
122 E. Adams Ave. 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
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IF YOUR STORIES’ DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 

R READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 
TYPING 


20 years experience 

35¢ per thousand words Poetry, Ic a line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling 
if desired. New Electric Typewriter. 

ne carbon copy and extra first page free. 

You pay postage. 

BERTHA TREBEN COMSTOCK 

P. ©. Box 765 Jerome, Idaho 


23D Green Street 











CALLING ALL WRITERS! 


YOU know if you need help. If your stories 
come back marked “poor Plotting" you need 13 
WAYS TO PLOT at $1.50 per copy. If you fail 
with short-shorts ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE is a 
must at $1.00. And, if you're barren of- ideas 
for articles or shorts then spend 50c for WRITE 
ON TIME! Now is the time to cash in! 


SEND NO MONEY! A card will bring any of 
the above C.O.D. If you send cash with order, 
our market list is free. All books guaranteed. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. WD Blue Ash, Ohio 


*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


4 WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
x trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 


Pamphlet a Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 




















Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue : New York 17, N. Y. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GETS THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting”’ and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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I have evolved the formula of reading 
the next higher grade of pulp, when I 
wish to read for self-improvement in my 
work. For example, if I am slanting to- 
ward a market that pays two cents a word, 
I try to read magazines of a similar type 
which I know to pay four or five cents a 
word, The latter contain the stories which 
the editor of the former wishes he could 
have gotten first. 

Ninth—I have a tendency to use foreign 
language phrases without adequate 
translation. 

This is a minor fault, but it can kill an 
otherwise acceptable story. The average 
reader is annoyed to bump into a stretch 
of italics which he doesn’t understand. 

In a story laid in a foreign setting, or 
peopled by charcters of foreign birth, the 
sense of reality is unquestionably heightened 
by a few expressions in the appropriate 
language. The translation, however, must 
be made-apparent, and can usually be con- 
veyed painlessly by the gist of the following 
lines. 

For example, if one character asks, 
“Comment ca va?” and another replies, 
“All right with me ; how goes it with you?” 
it is not too’ hard for the reader who knows 
no French to guess at the meaning of the 
question. 

Tenth—I sometimes dispute an editor’s 
opinion. 

This, I should have learned by now, is 
outright folly, and a grotesque waste of 
effort on my part. 

I have long since learned that, right or 
wrong, the editor is always right—at least 
insofar as concerns the story under dis- 
cussion. He is the man who is going to 
pay me good money for what I have 
brought him. Whatever his opinion is based 
on, it carries weight; and it is the weight 
that I am bound to respect. 

If he does not like my story, I cannot 
make him like it by arguing. In fact, I am 
apt to make him dislike me, thus placing a 
further and unnecessary obstacle ahead of 
any future scripts I might send him. Even 
if he cannot tell me why he doesn’t like it, 
it is futile for me to try to change his 
editorial instinct. 

If he is able to tell me precisely what is 
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-ading wrong with it, then I should listen to his PUBLICITY 
nen | criticism and follow his suggestions. If I 
n my do, he will perhaps buy the story—which || Wailing tor fiction stories to click.” oe 
ig to» fF was my whole purpose in writing it Sed tog doy Fy Comet CEURLICITY 18 
word, Long and bitter experiences has taught , yg iy PUBLICITY oe = 
: . ° ran . sullivan ept. 
_ type me that what I think is hot stuff is often 1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, eeu. 
nts a not. My own opinion of my work, es- =— 
which pecially just after completing it, is worth- MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
could less. The stories that flowed easily out of 35¢ per thousand words 
my system, and that seem to me to sparkle — Professional Typing 
reign with wit and to strike with dramatic impact — barre ae 9 a carbon 
uate are frequently duds, while the ones over MRS. GWEN LACY 
| which I sweat blood while mechanically | 1206 Chemeketa St. Salem, Oregon 
Il an pasting together motivations and effects are . : . 
"rage just as apt to be the ones that bring a My years of Speer selling short 
retch prompt check and a word of commendation. stories, serials, books, is now offered in 
rand. But even if the editor should be way off | ® helpful way to you. A postal will get us 
3» OF the beam, I am wasting breath in an at- acquainted. 
i i , pen HELEN CAST 
: ~ eee WS Caer him. He os be swayed 652 Fourth Ave., ee Na “ Foemihisis 5, Florida 
_ by all sorts of considerations that have no 
riate connection with literary art. Every author | 
must knows that an editor’s choice is controlled PERSONALIZED GAG WRITING INSTRUCTION 
con- and restricted by a hundred taboos, prej- By Nationally Successful Professional. 
ving udices, and arbitrary rules of thumb. Write for Particulars 
The more obvious taboos are quickly C. R. JACOBS 
asks, discovered ; some publishers print them in | Rt. 1, Box 211 Mill Valley, Calif. 
aes, a list on their rejection slips. The special, 
née limited ones can only be learned by direct MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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ms experience. But when I meet one head-on, sethy, semnitele; end coon: 2s a tee 
I should know better than to beat my head sand words, with corrections in spelling, and one 
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ors alterations to suit, or try the story elsewhere. CAROLINA KENOYER 
I write to sell, and I can conceive of no | Route Five Wenatchee, Wash. 
, IS other realistic reason for the occupation. 
of For if I turn out a masterpiece, or what I WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
consider to be a masterpiece, and it is ene tS See ; 
: | ; d ‘eee Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
eas universally rejected to gather ust on my do for you what you probably cannot do for 
ast shelf, what have I accomplished? yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
dis- The editor is the man to whom I hope bitin free. illinets 
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. ne . end us your songs and song poems without 
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has never been charted. That is what gives CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


this job its never-failing fascination. ~ Dept. L-40, P. ©. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 


accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 


to write short stories. 


four months. 


The course lasts 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 


professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 


paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at-once. 



































Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 


FOR JULY 

1. AN INSIGHT INTO THE CITY 
ABATTOIR. Amount of slaughtering done 
daily; the rates. Slant: The strict regula- 
tions as a protection for the city’s health. 
Facts about slaughtering, as told by the 
superintendent. 

2. BUSIEST MONTHS OF THE 
YEAR FOR LOCAL PAINTERS. Rea- 
sons for rushes; favorite colors of paint; 
accidents that befall painters. Does the 
weather interfere with painting much? 

3. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
SPANISH FLEET, AS IT SOUGHT TO 
ESCAPE FROM THE HARBOR OF 
SANTIAGO ON THIS DAY IN 1898. 
The American fleet was under the com- 
mand of Admiral William Thomas Samp- 
son. His Naval career; how he served as 
superintendent of Annapolis from 1886 to 
1890. 

4. LOCAL CITIZENS, PREFER- 
ABLY DIGNITARIES, WITH BIRTH- 
DAYS ON THIS DAY. Important events 
that have taken place in your city and 
section on Fourth of Julys. > 

5. MEN OF YOUR STATE OR 
NEARBY STATES WHO WERE UN- 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES’ FOR 













22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


I< 35 <oivecd a apap cegmiacy 2 Bese AAO OST NN ewe 















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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BOOK 





After a conscientious surve 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following beo 


All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It “ey PS eh ie $3.75 
Joh Opdycke 

ee errr 1.00 
agen Bierce 

SE MEE Ceo 5 cae ceeccee 3.75 
john z Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 


Law of Copyright and Literary 
22.50 


a a ee Saeaate 
. G. Ball 
Protection of Literary Property . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
English Grammar Simplified ... 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
ee eae 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Oe ge ee 2.50 
The Substitute for ‘“Very” 2.50 
Sophisticated Synonym ........ 2.50 
POETRY 
Writing Light Verse ......... $2.00 
Richard Armour 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Woo 
as = Technique of Writing 250 
ee as OS ie a ae i 
pone Rhyming Dictionary . 2.00 
lement Wood 
First Principles of Verse ...... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary .. 1.75 
J. Walker 
Verse Writing Simplified ....:. 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry . 2.50 
nne Hamilton 
An Editor Looks at Poetry .... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
PLAYWRITING 
So You Are Writing a Play.... $1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Playwriting for Broadway ..... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting ....... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Write That Play .............. 3.00 
y Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Professional Radio Writing .... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio Dictionary ............- 50 
Leonard ‘Lost 
Gateway to Radio .......... ; a 
*, and Erskine 
's and Don’ts of Radio 1.00 
Weng Rogers Dis ncabes'scees 7 
More by Corwin .............- 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Wri Let’s Plot 

“Mildred I. Reid 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Guile 
Chil 


jack Woodford x eh 
101 Plots\Used and Abused .... 


ames Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 


uvenile Success Secrets ... 
ill Herman 


Writing the Juvenile Story 
By Hall 


1,25 


My $2.00 


2.00 


Writing for Children 
rick Berry and Herbert Best 


SONG WRITING *® 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song . 


$1.00 
1,00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writers: -Try Short-Shorts ..... 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Wa By ne Fiction .... 
fate ball bell 
inion to naan Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts 
Foy Evans 


Write the Short Short 
Maren Elwood 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words 
Ramon F. Adams 


3.00 


$2.50 


2.00 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning ........ 
Chuck Thorndike 


The Secrets of Cartooning .... 
Chuck Thorndike 


$1.00 
1.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 


Writing and Selling eee Fea- 
ture Articles a 
. Patterson 


4.65 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1948 Photo Almanac 
The Writer’s Market 
Writer’s 1948 Year Book 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Writers—Here’s 
Mildred I. Rad” 


Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Characters Make. Your Story 
Maren Elwoo 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story 
Howard Haycraft 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 


Craft of Novel Writing 
A. urac 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 


Trial & Erro cabs pa aaeal 
Jack Woodjord. 


The Editer Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 
homas H. Uzzell 


Writing Non-Fiction .......... 
Walter S. Campbell 
Making Manuscripts Salable ... 
Walter Des Marais 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Writing Novels to Sell 
urence D’Orsay 
Why bes ay a Novel 
k Woodford 
How Te Write For Money .... 
Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank 
The Technique of the Novel .. 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Indirections 
Sidney Cox 


How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories 
jack Heise 


The Mind in the Making ...... 
j. H. Robinson 


Contest Gold 
Art of Plain Talk 


. $3.50 


2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 


3.50 
3.50 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 






FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


/ | FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now se'l- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. ® 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons’ whose preconceived notions 
e about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 






































Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


NE oo Ss ya sah NS ; 
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THE PRESIDENCY. Their highest offices, 
Anniversary angle: The “Know Nothing” 
Party, a secret organization which had as 
its main object opposition to foreigners, 
nominated Daniel Webster for the Presi- 
dency on July: 5, 1852., 

6. SAFEGUARDING A BANK. Latest 
devices to thwart attempts of robbery. Big- 
gest bank robberies in local history. 

@. THE FATE OF JOHN WILKES 
BOOTH’S ACCOMPLICES IN THE AS- 
SASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LIN. 
COLN. They died on the scaffold on this 
day in 1865. One of the victims was a 
woman, Mrs, Mary E. Surratt. Women in 
much-publicized crimes. Shoot this in to a 
crime magazine. 

8S. FAVORITE STORIES OF BAR- 
BERS. Number of stories local barbers 
hear daily. Slant: The homey atmosphere 
of barber shops despite modernization. in 
the various trades. 

9. OLD-TIMERS IN YOUR CITY 
WHO SELDOM MISS A BASEBALL 
GAME. Slant: How they “keep young” in 
spirit by watching the national sport. Their 
favorite teams and players. Also, “Are pres- 
ent players as good as the old-timers?” 

10. THE AGE OF COLUMBUS AND 
OTHER CELEBRATED EXPLORERS 
WHEN THEY MADE THEIR FAMOUS 
VOYAGES. Their fate in their older years. 
Make use of the fact that Columbus was 
born on July 10, 1451. This should go to a 
juvenile publication. 

11. SUNDAY AT THE STATE 
PRISON. Religious services and the at- 
tendance., The work of the prison chaplain, 
on Sundays and also during the week. Work 
this into a story for a religious paper. 

12. SMALLEST TAXI DRIVER IN 
YOUR CITY. His record of safety in 
driving; unusual experiences. 

18. BACHELOR MAYORS IN 
YOUR STATE. Does Leap Year hold any 
terror for them! How social events and 
civic duties keep the mayors~on the run. 
Hobbies of these chief executives. 

14. FIRST WORLD’S FAIR, AT 
NEW YORK, ON THIS DAY IN 1853. 
The main attractions; other world’s fairs. 

15. RESULTS OF A FLY CAM- 
PAIGN IN YOUR COUNTY. See health 
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department officials. Methods used. Slant: 
The reduction in the disease rate as a re- 
sult of the campaign. 

16. CREATION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. Today marks the 158th 
anniversary of the event. First laid out to 
measure ten miles square, the district was 
made smaller by the ceding of some of the 
land back to Virginia in 1846. How the dis- 
trict is governed. 

17. THE PRESENT DEMAND FOR 
ANTIQUES. Contact operators of antique 
shops. How antiques are obtained. Antique 
shows. 

18. THE DEAN OF LOCAL 
CHURCH SEXTONS. The growth of 
churches in the city during his service. The 
most outstanding ministers he recalls. 

19. LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST 
IRON SHIP, ON JULY 19, 1843. Slant: 
The remarkable advance in vessels with re- 
placement of all wooden ships by ironclads, 
which, in. turn, were succeeded by steel- 
clad crafts. History of “Old Ironsides.” 

20. “THE WORST WRECK I’VE 
SEEN.” Let this be interviews with local 
ambulance drivers. The drivers’ suggestions 
about safe driving. 

21. THE CUSTOM OF FAMILY 
REUNIONS. Is it still popular? The largest 
family reunions in your county.; favorite 
sites for reunions. Slant: How reunions are 
important as means of keeping family ties 
close. 

22. WHAT BOXERS DO BETWEEN 
THEIR FIGHTS. Jobs held by them. The 
amount of training for their boxing. The 
subjects’ records as pugilists. Leading ambi- 
tions of the prizefighters. 

23. CHILDREN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE WELL-KNOWN TAP 
DANCERS. The most d fficult steps; the 
amount of practice. Slant: How tap danc- 
ing is.not only a health builder but a con- 
fidence producer. 

24. JARGON OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE LOCAL FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Breaking in new members. Such a story 
should get the nod from a general maga- 
zine. 

25. A LOCAL RESIDENT WHO IS 
NOTED FOR HIS SKILL IN BARBE- 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers wi'l like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my réaders 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and seé your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 

@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e Are your characters the kind of people the reader ‘can 
~ recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of ptoblems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 
What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
four cents the line: minimum, $1.00. Free re- 
port on typewritten novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cinc'nnati 10, Ohio 
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EXPLOIT YOUR OWN WRITING PROFITABLY 


Be Your Own —— Adyertiser, Salesman. Find Your 
Reader Buyers and Sell Direct. $1. 00 brings details, includ- 
ing booklet ‘‘How to Publish’, cooperative magazine, etc. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money oe , your raw material. Reason- 
. able rates. Particulars FRE 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley 





Dept. D New Ulm, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, and promptly. All work mailed 
flat. One carbon free. Minor editing, 40c per 
1000 words. 

E. L. SHENK 


201 Ridgewood Vil. Lackawanna, N. Y. 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be oe promptly if found unavailable. 
If peoepred 7 submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW W: RITERS WELCO 

WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 

30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short-short stories written for national 
syndicate markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to 1947. Also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
necessary in writing salable syndicate short-shorts. Ad- 
vance orders. 


POSTPAID 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy meat 
and so little gristle.""—Writer’s Monthly. ‘‘His advice is 
clear-cut and terse... an invaluable aid to the writer.” 
—Writers’ Market and Methods. 
technique for this form. Practical and’ valuable.’ 


riter. 
POSTPAID 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing poe ‘selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Thomas W. Duncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and others. 


POSTPAID 
Send your order for these valuable 











‘Helpful advice on the 
—The 


WRITERS’ 





books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
OCEAN CITY, NEW 





P. O. BOX 539 JERSEY 


DIGEST 


CUING. Details of the art of barbecuj 
The history of barbecuing, and its enormo 
popularity in the Old South. 


26. A CHILDREN’S BAND J 
YOUR CITY. Slant: How music playi 
ranks as one of the best ways of comb 
juvenile delinquency. The director of the 
band and his experience. 


27. A LOCAL CITIZEN WHO FO 
LOWS THE HOBBY OF SAVING PIG 
TURES AND ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
VERY OLD AUTOMOBILES. Slant 
How his collection presents the evolutiog 
of the gigantic car industry. The oldeg 
automobiles depicted. 


28. WORLD WAR II VETERA 
WHO AS AVIATORS ARE BAR 
STORMING. Their most _ sensational 
stunts; sightseeing thrills for passengers. | 


29. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO I§ 
MAKING GOOD AS A MAKER OF 
HOME-MADE CANDY. The amount o 
time candy making consumes each day 
the best selling kinds of candy; building up 
trade. Direct this to a woman’s magazine, 


30. BEHIND THE SCENES OF A 
QUIZ PROGRAM ON THE RADIOg 
Determining the type of questions; check 
ing for accuracy; the largest prizes offered] 
A general magazine should offer a market 


31. THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
HAND ORGAN GRINDER AND HIS) 
MONKEY IN SOME CITIES. The train- 
ing of monkeys for such work; the mos 
popular tunes; donations during an avers 
age day. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short-shorts. If you have written a short-short 
which you think should sell, by all means let me 
try it for you in the current oo 3 markets. 
Markets are also wide open for all types of 
and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
Reading and pando tas $2.00 for short-shorts 
to ,900 yoy. $3 from 1,500 to 3,500 words; 
$5.00 from 3,500 to 5, words ; seri and novels, 
$10.00; articles and columns, $3.00 up to 3,000 
words: poems, $1.00 each. Sales. commission 10% 
on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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TO YOU WHO DRIVE AUTOMOBILES 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot syeopess of at 
least 150 zt s each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT No two plots can be alike and 
rs one to operate. You sey deal 

nd t urs and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PR: AC TIC "AL PLOT, READY OR USE, 
not merely a_ discc onnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25¢ each 


tpaid. 
ror'’The Nature of the Short Story 
2. Short Story Plots and Their ir Digvelegmen 
The Development of the Short Story = “the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and “ue. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; lanning 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. aun S a of Selling Manuscripts. 

You order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


series of anaylses of the ‘‘formulas’' used in 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
. I—THE LOVE STORY. 
. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE "'PULP'' ACTION 
STORY. 
Price—25c each, postpaid 
jo. 4-THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 








No. 5—The FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP"’ STORY 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories . Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish. to-sell to” the 
“quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 
— WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint 2 " ory from the book, ‘‘STQRIES 
YOU CAN S ” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion, With step-by-step analysis. 
c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Prige $1.00 











If you had a leak in your fuel tank, would you 
keep pouring new gasoline into it, or would you repair 
the tank? If your stories keep coming back, do you 
write others, just as bad, and spend new postage on 
them, or do you try to find out WHY they keep com- 
ing back—-WHY, when other new writers are breaking 
in all the time, success eludes YOU? 


Writers remain unsuccessful, not because they lack 
talent but because they fail to realize that writing and 
selling stories is a specialized business. You must know 
where you are going and how you are going to get 
there—which means you must learn all the tricks. 
The clients whose letters appear below, and many 
others now successful, did realize it, and when THEIR 
fuel tanks were leaking, decided to DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT. Actual results obtained by D’Orsay 
clients have been published month after month for 
over twenty-five years. You are welcome to the names 
of as many of them as you wish. 


“In your patient, detailed criticisms I have at last 
found that rare capability for taking tireless pains. You 
have put your finger on the explicit causes of my 
floundering . . . Thank you for the vision without 
which alli ambition would perish.” (*) 


“After my experience with others, your wise coun- 
sel stands out like a radio beam on a dark and stormy 
night.” (*) 

“Words cannot express my gratitude for the help 
I received from you . . . You have given me more 
encouragement and more real help than I could have 
received through any other source.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 
to learn what makes stories click and “how profes- 
sionals get that way,” write for the 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and tells something of its success in building 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 
tains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocketbook. 


It_describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessaryte-success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and“convenient. 


D/ ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


URENCE BR. D'ORSAY 
Author “The Profit in Writ ing” ($3.00); riting Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3. 00); “Mistress of Spears ($2.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
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